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CHAPTER I. — Introductory. 

Our interim report was issued in September last and in it we stated that we 
proposed to resume our enquiry towards the end of December and to examine 
certain subjects with which we had up till then not been able to deal. Various 
circumstances have combined to hamper the resumption of our activities and to 
render extremely difficult the production of our final report. We have 
through unavoidable causes been deprived of the co-operation of our Ch airman 
Diwan Bahadur T, Rangachariar, C.I.E., M.L.A. After meeting the Committee 
at Bolffisy on December 15th and beginning work there, he was forced, owing 
to ill-health, to resign the chairmanship and his membership of the committee. 
The loss has been irreparable. We have missed in our deliberations that imme¬ 
diate grasp of principle and that mastery of detail which enabled him to give 
us such firm and clearsighted guidance through the complexities of the subject. 
We would take this opportunity of expressing ou^ sense of obligation for his 
leadership and our earnest hope that he may have a complete and speedy 
recovery of health. In addition, our Secretary, Mr. A. F. L. Brayne, C.I.E., 
I.C.S., was withdrawn by the Government of India, to act as officiating 
Secretary in the Finance Department. Throughout the work connected 
with the interim report he laboured untiringly on our behalf and we are 
deeply sensible how much we owe to his ripe and wide experience of Indian 
and Army administration. 

Further, many of the remaining members of the Committee have been 
prevented, by other calls on their time (membership of Round Table Conference 
Committees, duties in the Legislative Assembly and the like), from devoting 
that undivided attention to the work of the Committee that they could have 
wished. We have, therefore, found it impossible to deal as thoroughly and 
exhaustively with the outstanding questions as we had intended, and in several 
instances we have been obliged to indicate the lines on which a subject might 
perhaps be further pursued by the military or other authorities concerned, 
instead of reaching final and definite conclusions. This method is, however, 
in fact appropriate to some of the questions left over by our interim report. 
That report covered most of the ground in which it was possible to reap imme¬ 
diate savings and this report is only supplementary to it. Many of the 
outstanding subjects with which our present report deals are such that 
possible economies can only be achieved after lengthy and detailed investi¬ 
gations by experts, or involve constitutional questions in which the decision, 
though it may have definite financial bearings, cannot be governed solely by 
financial considerations. 

To assist in the consideration of the subjects covered by this report visits 
were paid by various of our members to Bombay, Poona, Lahore, Rawalpindi 
and New Cantonments Delhi, where the local authorities gave us much informa¬ 
tion and assistance. We have also had the opportunity of discussing many of 
the subjects with the military authorities at Army Headquarters. As in 
our interim report, we have to acknowledge the consistent help which we have 
received from all the officers with whom we have come into contact. We are 
not aware to what extent the recommendations in our interim report have been 
accepted in detail, but, as will be seen from the present report, on many of 
the outstanding questions the military authorities have pursued lines of 
enquiry opened in our preliminary discussions and have anticipated our 
recommendations for economy 
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We desire to record our appreciation of the services of Mr. A. Slater of the 
Military Accounts Department, who has been the Secretary of our Committee 
since Mr. Brayne was appointed to act as Financial Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. For his intimate knowledge of the Army and especially of 
military accounts, and for his readiness to furnish us promptly and efficiently 
with all the assistance we required, we are under a real obligation to him. We 
would also express our thanks to the staff who on the occasions both of the 
interim report and of this report have given us ungrudging aid. 
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CHAPTER II— Finakcial~C'ontbol. 

1. The third item of our terms of reference reads as follows:— 


“ They shall further examine the arrangements in force for finan¬ 
cial control of military expenditure through the Military Finance 
Branch and the Military Accounts Department, and report in 
particular on the following points :— 

(а) the efficiency of the oontrol by the Finance Department under 

the present system ; 

(б) the working of the system of a stabilised military budget; 

(c) the extent, if any, to which the institution of the stabilised budget 

has impaired the control of the Finance Department ; and 

(d) the efficiency of the methods employed in bringing military ex¬ 

penditure to account.” 

2. As in other branches of the administration, the control of military ex¬ 
penditure is exercised jointly by the administrative and financial authorities. 
The control on the administrative side iB exercised by the Army Member on 
the advice of his Principal StaS Officers and on the financial side through three 
agencies, the Military Finance Branch, the Military Aocounts Department 
and the Director of Army Audit. 

3. The Military Accounts Department is an organisation established by 
the Finance Department for bringing military expenditure to account and 
auditing it. Its functions and constitution have been dealt with in Chapter X 
■of our interim report. 


4. The Director of Army Audit is an officer ot the Auditor General. His 
main function is to conduct a test audit of military expenditure (the 
primary audit being conducted by the Military Accounts Department) to 
enable the Auditor General to assure himself that the audit of military 
expenditure is being carried out in accordance with the principles for the 
application of which to all expenditure of the Government of India he is 
statutorily responsible. 


5. The Military Finance Branch is a part of the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. The head of the Branch is the Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance, who is a Joint Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Finance Department and as such directly responsible to the Financial 
Secretary and the Finance Member. A description of the organisation 
and duties of the Military Finance Branch is given below, for the details 
of which we are indebted to the Financial Adviser. 

o 2 
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The establishment of the branch as it stood in 1931-32 Estimates and 
as it will stand under proposals for retrenchment made by the Financial Adviser 
is as follows :— 


Designation. 

1931-32. 

Proposed. 

Numbers. 

Cost. 

Numbers. 

Cost. 




Rs. 


Rs. 

Financial Adviser 

• 

1 

39,000 

1 

39,000 

Deputy Financial Advisers 

(excluding 





D.F. A., R. A. F.) 

• 

4 

1,03,100 

4 * 

1,05,700 

Assistant Financial Advisers. 


6 

81,100 

6 

66,600 

Superintendents . 


6 

52,100 

5 

4.0,700 

Assistants . 


39 

1,70,230 

34 

1,52,800 

Stenographers 


2 

9,720 

2 

10,400 

Clerks, 2nd Division 


39 

95,090 

37 

91,000 

Clerks, 3rd Division 


22 

27,460 

20 

26,800 

Menials ’ - 


50 

11,000 

42 

9,200 

Miscellaneous 



1,07,200 

•• 

96,700 


Total 


6,96,000 


6,3S,900f 


Notes. —*As an experiment the Financial Adviser proposes to hold one of these 
appointments in abeyance, substituting for it the appointment of an officer of the 
status of Under Secretary. 

tReduced to Rs. 5,83,200 by the cut in pay. 

The Branch is divided into a central section and four outlying sections 
corresponding to the main spending branches of the military administration. 
Each of the outlying sections is in charge of a Deputy Financial Adviser and is 
located in the same part of the Army Headquarters buildings as the administra¬ 
tive branch to which it is attached. This sub-division is made on the principle 
that financial advice and criticism should be as close as possible to the admi¬ 
nistration. Of the four outlying sections three are attached to the Branches 
of the Adjutant General, the Quartermaster General and the Master General 
of Ordnance at Army Headquarters and the fourth to Royal Air Force 
Headquarters. The central portion of the Military Finance Branch consists of 
two parts. The “ main office ” in charge of an Assistant Financial Adviser, 
directly under the Financial Adviser, deals with work from the General Staff 
Branch and the Military Secretary and also with all questions regarding the 
administration of the Military Finance Branch itself. The budget section 
under a Deputy Financial Adviser has as its main function the direction, co¬ 
ordination and consolidation of budget and other estimates. In the discharge 
of this function it works in close co-operation with the Staff Duties Director¬ 
ate of the General Staff Branch. 

6. Financial authority in the military administration is very much cen¬ 
tralised at Army Headquarters. The bulk of the work of financial advice and 
criticism therefore falls to be done by the Military Finance Branch. We were 
informed however that in so far as money allotments are made and financial 
authority delegated to lower formations the functions of financial advice 
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and criticism are discharged by the sub-divisions of the Military Accounts 
Department attached to those formations. For example a Command 
Controller of Military Accounts is mainly concerned with the accounts and 
audit of the accounts of the area in his charge, but he is also the Financial 
Adviser of the General Officer Commanding the area and in that capacity 
has authority to accord the financial concurrence required by the rules before 
expenditure can be incurred. 

7. As regards the general principles governing the financial administration 
of the military services the Government of India each year places at the 
disposal of H. E. the Army Member an allotment within which he has to 
arrange for the financing of the services for which he is responsible. This 
allotment is based on an estimate of requirements but is limited by the total 
resources at the disposal of Government and the other demands made on 
those resources. When the total allotment has been fixed by Government 
it is divided into sub-allotments placed at the disposal of various authorities 
such as the Adjutant General, the Quartermaster General and the Master 
General of Ordnance. These are the authorities whom the Government 
of India holds directly and primarily responsible for the correct and economi¬ 
cal expenditure of the grants. In respect of these allotments the duty of 
the Military Finance Branch has two aspects :— 

(а) on behalf of the military administration, to assist the spending 

authorities in the discharge of their primary responsibility ; 
and 

(б) on behalf of the Finance Department, to maintain a watch on the 

activities of the spending authorities and to take such measures 
as may be necessary to ensure that they discharge their financial 
responsibilities correctly. 

As stated above, the financial control is thus a joint responsibility, of the 
administrative and financial authorities: their functions are complementary 
and in fact inseparable. 

8. The main processes through which this joint control of expenditure 
is effected are :— 

(а) the preparation of the Budget estimates ; 

(б) the watch over expenditure against Budget grants ; 

(c) the re-appropriation of savings ; 

(d) the disposal of the day-to-day business of administration. 

The Budget estimates] consist of two parts, the estimate of “ Standing 
Charges ” and the estimate for “ New Demands ”. The standing charges 
represent the amounts required to meet the ordinary maintenance charges of 
the forces, e.g., pay of personnel, purchase of supplies and equipment, cost 
of movement of personnel and stores, pension charges, eto. The new demands 
represent the sums required to remedy defects which have come to light and to 
carry out those improvements in organisation, equipment and training which 
are necessary if the forces in India are not to fall below modem standards 
The standing charges are, of course, the first charge on the allotment for 
the year. The amount available for new demands is the balance left out of 
the year’s allotment after full provision has been made for the standing 
charges. The Budget allotment for the military services is fixed by the 
•Government of India and the Financial Secretary and the Finance Member 
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have an effective voice in determining the allotment. The allotment, once 
determined, limits to that figure the expenditure which may be incurred during 
the ensuing year. 

The amount required for the standing charges is built up from a mass of 
detailed estimates under different heads which are compiled by the Branches 
of Army Headquarters in co-operation with their Deputy Financial Advisers 
and consolidated and revised by the Financial Adviser in consultation with 
the Principal Staff Officers. Similarly the items of new demands are sub¬ 
mitted by Branches to the Army Member, who on the advice of his Principal 
Staff Officers and his Financial Adviser gives them order of priority and accepts; 
so many of them as can be financed from the funds available. 

9. The main material for watching expenditure against the Budget grants 
is provided by the Military Accounts Department. The actual expenditure 
is recorded by the Controllers all over India and as each month’s accounts 
are completed the figures are reported to the Military Accountant General at 
Army Headquarters in whose office they are consolidated. These figures are 
reported both to the administrative Branches to enable them to watch the 
progress of expenditure against the grants and to the Budget section of the 
Military Finance Branch where a complete record is maintained of the 
expenditure under each head month by month. At intervals throughout 
the year stock is taken of the general progress of expenditure and reviews of 
expenditure are placed before the Principal Staff Officers. 

10. Even before the introduction of the system of a stabilised budget for the 
military services a freer hand in the matter of re-appropriations had for some 
years been allowed to those responsible for the administration of military 
finance than is permissible under the ordinary financial rules and this latitude 
, has been formally recognised in the system of the stabilized budget. If it 
appears that there is likely to be a saving at the end of the year on the estimates 
as a whole, the position is considered and proposals are put forward to Govern¬ 
ment for utilising the estimated balance in making good specific deficiencies. 
When sanction is obtained to apply savings to measures not included 
in the original estimates, formal re-appropriations are carried out immedi¬ 
ately. Formal re-appropriations are not made at this stage to regularise 
variations in expenditure on the standing charges. Towards the end of the 
year, a formal statement, known as the “ Modified Appropriation,” is prepared. 
This contains the latest estimates of the amounts which will be expended 
under each sub-head and it is in this form that the variations from the original 
appropriation are formally sanctioned by Government. 

We have been informed that the relaxation of the ordinary rules 
regarding re-appropriation of savings, while it gives greater elasticity to the 
military administration, imposes additional responsibilities on the controlling 
authorities, both administrative and financial. We have had no evidence to 
show that the latitude in the matter of re-appropriation has led to any 
relaxation of control. 

11. In the disposal of the day-to-day business of administration the func¬ 
tions of the Military Finance Branch are those of the Finance Department 
in general. All proposals involving expenditure from the military estimates' 
have to be referred to the Military Finance Branch before orders are issued 
and in the case of “ New ” expenditure the Finance Branch is required 
to estimate the cost of the new service or to check any estimate that may 
already have been made by the administrative Branch. We made enquiries 
regarding the status of the officers dealing with the various types of cases- 
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and are satisfied that no questions of major importance are sanctionecL 
without the approval of the Financial Adviser or in special cases the Finance^ 
Member and that the system of review of sanctions is sufficient. 

12. A certain portion of the funds at the disposal of the army is 
budgetted for expenditure in the United Kingdom. We understand that this 
expenditure is controlled in detail partly by the High Commissioner for India, 
who is an agent of the Government of India, and partly by the India 
Office. These departments furnish at stated intervals returns of actual 
and anticipated expenditure and these are taken into account in the periodical 
reviews of the general financial position to which reference has already been 
made. We are not in a position to comment, on the manner in which this 
control is exercised in the United Kingdom, but we have been informed that 
the Army Member is given regular ana adequate information m order to 
enable bim to review the position from time to time and make such adjust¬ 
ments in his- commitments as are necessary. 

13. After the close of the year the Financial Adviser prepares a document, 
known as the Appropriation Account, in which he reviews the salient features 
of the fi n ancial administration and sets out under each sub-head or minor 
head the original Budget appropriation, the modified appropriation and th& 
actual compiled expenditure as shown in the accounts, with explanations of 
variations between the actual and the estimated expenditure. On this 
the Director of Army Audit prepares his Audit Report, in which he criticises 
variations between appropriation and expenditure and draws attention to 
other features of importance including any instances of laxity in financial 
administration which may have come to notice in the course of his test audit 
or in the primary audit conducted by the Military Accounts Department. 
On the basis of the Appropriation Account and the report of the Director 
of Army Audit the Auditor General writes a formal letter to the Government 
of India in the Finance Department in which he draws attention to what are, 
in his opinion, the most important features brought to light and to points 
which require consideration or investigation. These three documents—the 
Appropriation Account, the Army Audit Report and the Auditor General’s 
letter—are then placed before the Military Accounts Committee, a body 
presided over by the Finance Member (or by the Finance Secretary on his 
behalf) and including the Finance Secretary and a senior officer on the staff 
of the Auditor General. This committee, whose meetings are attended by 
the Auditor General himself and the Director of Army Audit, goes through the 
documents and subjects the Financial Adviser and the Military Accountant 
General to a critical examination on any defects which have been brought to 
notice. The Secretary, Army Department, is also present to answer on any 
points in which the administrative aspect is more important than 
the financial. Finally, the report of this committee with the documents 
which it has considered is placed before, and considered by, the Public 
Accounts Committee of the Legislative Assembly. 

14. At this point we may perhaps conveniently deal with the question 
left over in our interim report whether the Military Accounts Department 
should be placed under the Auditor General and thus enable the staff, which is 
employed under the Auditor General, to be dispensed with. As shown in the 
preceding paragraphs the Financial Adviser is responsible for the accounting 
services of the Army, for satisfying himself by audit check that the expenditure 
has been properly incurred, for giving financial advice to the military authori¬ 
ties and for financial control. These functions to some extent are comple 
mentary to each other. The fact that his officers maintain the accounts and 
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are responsible to him, should in theory enable him to satisfy himself as to 
the.'r correctness with a less complete audit than would otherwise be necessary; 
and the knowledge which he obtains through his Military Accounts Depart¬ 
ment, both from the record of the course of expenditure and from audit cheek 
of it, are very valuable aids to him in his duties of financial advice and control. 
To divorce financial advice and control from audit and accounts and to place 
the latter under the Auditor General would in our view seriously weaken the 
position of the Financial Adviser. On the other hand, we were informed that 
it would be constitutionally impossible to make the Auditor General respon¬ 
sible for financial advice given to the army : even were this not so, to add this 
to his other duties would lay on him an impossible task and in our view would 
be in principle wrong : that the same officer should share the responsibility 
with the mihtary authorities for army expenditure and for bringing it to 
account and should be the final statutory authority as to the propriety of the 
expenditure is open to constitutional objection. The present arrangements 
are, we understand, regarded by the Auditor General as satisfactory. 

We have suggested later in this section that possibly the amount of 
audit check carried out by the Military Accounts Department might in certain 
types of cases be reduced, having regard to the fact that the primary accounts 
are prepared by staff belonging to the department directly responsible to the 
Military Accountant General and through him to the Financial Adviser. 

15. The system of financial control, as outlined above, seems to us 
generally satisfactory. It depends on the close co-operation between the 
military authorities and the Financial Adviser and we have been assured that 
that co-operation is real. In one sespect we consider that the system requires 
strengthening. The normal period of the tenure of office of the Financial 
Adviser and of his deputies is 'three years. But Army Finance is a complex 
subject ; the Financial Adviser may, and generally is, appointed without ex¬ 
perience of the Army or its finance and it must take considerable time before 
he is in a position to exercise his functions effectively. It is therefore unfor¬ 
tunate that his tenure of office should normally close at a time when his 
services are most effective. The present holder, whose consistent and valuable 
help throughout our enquiry we gratefully acknowledge, had the advantage 
of officiating in his post before he was appointed to it, and during a period of 
special duty before appointment was able to make a close study of the army 
organization and visit many of its establishments. But this we believe was 
exceptional. We accordingly recommend that the normal tenure of the 
Financial Adviser’s appointment should be extended from 3 to 5 years. Under 
present arrangements the Deputy Financial Advisers are appointed from the 
Military Accounts Department and we make no recommendation in regard to 
them. 

16. We were informed that the system of a stabilised military budget was 
devised by the Government of India in 1927-28 as a means of escape from a 
dilem na in which they found themselves. On the one hand, the forces in India 
were falling progressively behind in the matter of -equipment and it was at 
that time estimated that an expenditure of about 10 crores would be required 
in the next few years if the forces were to be equipped up to modern stand¬ 
ards. On the other hand, the finances of India were such that Government 
could not contemplate any increase in the level of military expenditure, which 
then stood round about 55 crores. The decision reached was, roughly, to 
stabilise the military budget at 55 crores for 4 years beginning from the finan¬ 
cial year 1928-29 and to permit savings in any year to be carried to a sus¬ 
pense account which could be drawn upon in the later vegrs of the period. 
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A programme of re-organization and re-equipment was drawn up* and receiv¬ 
ed the general approval of the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State for India, and it was hoped that this programme would be completed 
within the 4 years of the period of stabilisation. At the same time the 
Commander-in-Chief initiated a campaign of economy within the Army with 
the object of securing savings which could be applied towards the carrying 
out of the programme. 

The arrangement lasted in the original form for two years only. Then 
a deterioration in the general finances of India led to the reduction of the 
annual figures from 55 to 54| crores. This was accompanied by an exten¬ 
sion of the period of stabilisation by another year, the object being to provide 
he same resources towards completing the programme but spread over this 
onger period. 

In the following year (1930-31) a further deterioration in the general 
financial position led to a further reduction in the Budget figures. In the 
first place, following the arrangements made in the previous year, the period 
of stabilization was extended by yet another year. The budget allotments 
under the previous year’s arrangement would have been 54 ’20, 54*20 and 
52 *50 crores, totalling 160*90 crores. This was again spread equally so as to 
give 53*63 crol%s in each of the years 1931-32, 1932-33 and 1933-34. Further, 
in view of the abnormal financial situation, H. E. the Army Member agreed jbo 
give up outright, for 1931-32 only, a sum of 113 lakhs, representing mainly 
savings due both to the fall in prices and to economies effected by the Army. 
The budget figure was accordingly fixed for 1931-32 at 52*50 crores. 
Finally, in view of the paramount necessity of balancing the Government of 
India budget for that year, this figure was towards the end of March 
further reduced by a sum of 60 lakhs. Thus the final figure for 1931-32 
stands at 51*90 crores in place of the original 55 crores. In spite of these 
departures from the original arrangement it was found . possible to 
provide up to the 31st March 1931 an amount of about 6 erores towards the 
10 crores programme. It is.also worthy of note that the normal cost of main¬ 
taining the Forces (without any allowance for New Demands) was 
estimated, before retrenchment proposals were put into effect, at between 
51 and 51£ crores a year as compared with a corresponding figure in 
1928-29 of 54 crores. We were assured that a considerable measure 
of success has followed from the arrangement of the stabilised budget in the 
two important directions of providing funds for re-equipment without in¬ 
creasing the military budget and of securing an ultimate reduction in standing 
charges by giving the military authorities a direct interest in the promotion 
of economies. 

When the arrangement was made it was expressly stipulated that there 
should be no alteration in principle in the methods of financial control. This 
stipulation was set out in the following words :— 

“ It follows that there can be no alteration in the existing financial 
regulations or the machinery for enforcing them ; and nothing 
in the terms of the scheme affects, or can affect, the powers and 
responsibilities vested in the Secretary, Army Department, 
under the Rules of Business of the Governor General in Council. 
Financial control should not be of a character to obstruct the 
carrying out of the programme, but the functions and powers 
of the Finance Department, exercised > through the Financial 
Adviser and his assistants, must remain unimpaired. All re¬ 
curring expenditure in particular will be subject to scrutiny 
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with special regard to the necessity for avoiding future commit¬ 
ments which would involve an increase in standing charges, 
except so far as any such increase is inherent in the proposals 
carried out in pursuance of the accepted programme. The 
Financial Adviser will, in the exercise of his discretion, bring 
to the notice of the Finance Member all measures which require 
his orders either on a question of principle or in view of the 
magnitude of the expenditure involved. He will in particular 
submit matters which involve a breach of the conditions and 
stipulations attached to the scheme or which appear to involve 
a material departure from the accepted programme.” 

We were also informed that special stress was laid on the necessity for 
guarding against the acceptance of new commitments and the Financial 
Adviser was required to bring particularly to notice the initiation of any new 
policy which would mean increasing charges after the period of stabilisation. 

It was stipulated in addition that the arrangement should be liable to modi¬ 
fication if the Government of India had, during the course of the period, to 
confront any extraordinary contingency affecting Indian revenues. 

We were assured that the introduction of the stabilisation arrangement 
has made no alteration in regard to the procedure for watching expenditure 
against the budget grants or in regard to the periodical returns furnished to 
the Finance Member and the Finance Secretary to keep them in touch with 
the progress of expenditure during the course of the year. The same applies 
to the procedure for reviewing the financial administration after the accounts 
of the year are closed. 

The stabilised budget system involved no alteration in the existing 
financial regulations or in the machinery for enforcing them. All proposals 
involving expenditure are subjected to precisely the same financial tests as 
before. The new system has resulted in a decrease of work in the Military 
Finance Branch and has thus facilitated reductions in establishment, but it 
is claimed that there has not been a relaxation of control. 

We have no reason to believe that the system described above has involv¬ 
ed any relaxation of financial control. 

17. Regarding the efficiency of the methods employed in bringing army 
expenditure to account we have assumed this term of reference to cover the 
machinery both of recording expenditure and of ensuring that the expenditure 
is properly incurred, i. e., both the accounting and the audit machinery. We 
have no reason to criticise the system in principle. The following detailed 
points have suggested themselves to us. On the accounting side we are dis¬ 
posed to consider that the results would be equally useful if they were present¬ 
ed in less detail; e.g.. Head I of the budget shows the 16 items on which 
money is spent for the fighting services and also shows in the same detail how 
this money is distributed between the various arms of the services. Again 
under the transportation head there are 20 items under the sub-heading “ rail 
charges ” and in addition we understand that figures are completed for 
the Quartermaster General’s information showing expenditure on trans¬ 
portation under another set of heads. If these full details are required either 
for financial control or for information of the Legislative Assembly, we would 
not recommend any curtailment of them. But we are not clear that they 
are, and, as simplification and unification should lead to economy of labour 
and staff, we recommend that the heads of account be reviewed with a. 
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view to the elimination of anything not essential. In this connection (though 
it is a question of the estimates rather than the accounts) we think that so far 
as general information is concerned it might be considered whether the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and general public might not welcome, in place of some of 
the details to which we refer, general information on the lines given 
in some of the appendices and tables of the British Army Estimates. We 
suggest an examination of the question from this point of view. We have 
referred elsewhere to the desirability of including the estimate for Military 
Engineer Services in Head 48—Army. An index to the Army Budget would 
also add to its value- 

On the accounting side it has also been represented that the whole of 
the work in obtaining the final figures is done with little or no resort to the use 
of accounting or adding machines and that, were such machines used, the 
labour in the compilation sections of the Military Accounts Department, 
in which some 90 clerks are employed might be substantially lightened. 
W r e recommend that experiments be carried out with a view to introducing 
such machines where their employment would lead to economy. 

On the audit side it has been suggested to us that the audit of army ex¬ 
penditure is frequently too rigid and severe, and some of us in the course of 
our enquiry have been shown cases where objections have been made against 
overpayments so petty in themselves that the ensuing correspondence must 
have entailed a greater cost to government than the original errors. We 
would do nothing to impair the efficacy of audit, to which we attach 
the highest importance. But we suggest that two questions might be exa¬ 
mined by the Military Accountant General, in the possibility that work may be 
saved and economy secured without impairing that efficacy. In the first 
place, we understand that all audit officers have powers to waive objection 
in cases of minor mistakes and it is for consideration whether those officers 
do in fact use their powers to the full in cases where no principles are involved 
and there is no risk of recurring loss. In the second place, as much of the 
original preparation of accounts in the army is done by the staff of the 
Military Accounts Department who are responsible to the Military Accountant 
General it is for consideration whether there is necessity for a full audit on all- 
accounts so prepared. We had;al ready made recommendations for experi¬ 
ments on these lines in our interim report and the subsequent experience 
of some of us confirms that there is scope for reduction. 
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CHAPTER III.— Ordnance Services. 

1. The provision, supply, storage, manufacture and inspection of all 
ordnance stores and clothing used by the Army in peace and war 
are the responsibility of the Master General of Ordnance. Under him the 
duties of provision, supply and storage are carried out by the Director of 
Ordnance Services, those of manufacture by the Director of Ordnance 
Factories and Manufacture and those of inspection by the Director of Artillery. 
Purchases made in India are arranged by the Director of Contracts. 

2. The stocks of ordnance stores and clothing are stored in six arsenals, 
six ordnance depots and two clothing depots situated at the following 
places:— 


Arsenals. 

Depots. 

Clothing Depots. 

Rawalpindi. 

Lahore. 

Quetta. 

Ferozepore. 

Drigh Road. 

Shahjahanpur. 

Quetta. 

Agra. 


Kirkee. 

Fort William, 


Allahabad. 

Bombay. 


Rangoon. 

Cawnpore. 



The location of the arsenals and depots is not in all cases ideal but we can make 
no recommendations regarding any changes in situation as, although savings 
might be effected by having arsenals differently situated, the cost of building 
would be prohibitive. We have discussed with the Master General of 
Ordnance the possibility of closing down any of these establishments and we 
understand that he is considering closing Agra depot. We recommend that 
this should be done. The saving may be approximately Rs. 1 lakh. 

3. Officers and Establishment .—Each arsenal and depot is administered 
by a Chief Ordnance Officer who works directly under the Director of Ord¬ 
nance Services at Army Headquarters. 

In order to maintain liaison with the troops ordnance officers are attached 
to Command and District Headquarters. The establishment provides for 
a Deputy Director of Ordnance Services in the Southern Command who also 
acts as adviser on ordnance matters to the General Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief, Eastern Command, and one in the Northern Command and an 
Assistant Director of Ordnance Services in the Western Command. There 
are also Deputy Assistant Directors of Ordnance Services at most District 
Headquarters. 

Regarding these officers at Command and District Headquarters we have 
made certain recommendations in another part of our report. 

The establishment engaged in the arsenals and depots is approximately 
40 officers, 8 Ordnance Mechanical Engineers, 34 departmental officers, 450 
British other ranks, 470 clerks, 1,200 Indian military establishment, 21 assist¬ 
ant civilian storekeepers, 186 storemen, 7,240 artificers and labourers 

The actual storekeeping duties are performed by departmental officers 
warrant officers and non-commissioned officers belonging to the India Un¬ 
attached List and also by Indian assistant storekeepers. We are informed that 
a policy of Indianization has been accepted whereby 25 per cent, of the India 
Unattached List ranks will be replaced ultimately by Indian storekeepers. So 
far this has led to the employment of 21 Indians out of a total of some 400 men 



employed on these duties, one Indian being recruited for every three Europeans. 
We understand that the average number of fresh appointments of this character 
is approximately 20 a year. On this basis it would be twenty years before 
100 Indians had been appointed out of the 400 referred to above. We deal 
elsewhere with the question of substituting suitably qualified Indians for 
British other ranks of the India Unattached List at considerably less cost. 
We have recommended that in the interests of economy at least 50 per cent, 
of the store-keeping establishment should be Indians. In view of these 
considerations we think that the introduction of Indians to reach the pro¬ 
portion laid down should be very materially accelerated. 

4. Stocks .—We understand that the total value of ordnance stores, 
including clothing, held in arsenals and depots is approximately Rs. 12 crores 
of which possibly half represents reserves. It is not possible to obtain 
accurate figures on this point. 'At the time of the Inchcape Report the 
value of the stocks of clothing was given as, Rs, 1,73,17,000 and that of 
ordnance stores as Rs. 14 crores. In the 14 crores were included surplus 
stores to the value of Rs. 4 crores, so that, excluding such surpluses, 
the total stocks wereRs, 11-73 crores, which the Inchcape Report 
recommended should be reduced to 9-43 crores. If the figures now 
given to us and those used in the Inchcape Report be comparable, it would 
*’ appear that, so far from reductions having been made in stocks, there 
actually is an increase, and if the fall in prices since 1922 is taken into account 
the increase in quantity would be very great. But we are informed that the 
figures are not in fact comparable: that at the time of the Inchcape Report 
the arsenals were still somewhat disorganized; and that therefore the stocks held 
were not accurately known and that all categories of stores were not fully priced. 
Moreover, as we have indicated elsewhere, the Priced Vocabulary of Stores 
prices (on which the value of stocks would be based) do not appear to us to be 
in harmony with current market rates. Nor are values necessarily a fair crite¬ 
rion of what stocks should be held for military purposes. For example, 
a comparatively small number of particularly expensive guns or tanks might 
throw a figure of the total value of stocks out of its true perspective. But 
it is necessary to point out how large a sum is in fact locked up in stocks of 
stores; interest on the capital involved is lost to the state, and there is a danger, 
when the stocks have been acquired at high prices, of serious loss in capital 
value. For these reasons it is desirable to reduce the value of stocks held as 
far as possible. 

As regards the quantities of stores held which these values represent, we 
understand that they fall into two main headings, peace working stocks, and 
stocks required for war. As regards peace, the depots hold, in addition to the 
amounts actually required for maintenance of stores with troops, a minimum 
stock or safety margin to cover unforeseen delay in supply or unforeseen 
demands from the droops. In the case of clothing this store margin is 3 
months’ estimated average peace consumption and in the case of ordnance 
stores it is 6 months’ for all stores purchased outside India and all lethal stores 
of Indian supply; for all other stores of Indian supply it is 3 months’. 
Recognizing the difficulties of geography and transport, we hesitate to recom¬ 
mend reductions of stores required for the troops, but we feel that, as we have 
recommended in the case of other stores, some reduction of stocks is necessary. 
We recommend that the more important items on which expenditure is heavy 
should be scrutinized and, in the case of Indian supplies where there rs reason to 
believe that supply could be obtained in less than 3 months or where failure 
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of stock would mean no more than inconvenience, the working margin should 
be reduced to 2 months’; in the case of imported supplies, where the articles 
are of such a kind that they, or adequate substitutes, could be purchased from 
the trade abroad without special manufacture we recommend a reduction from 
6 to 4 months \ 

In the course of our inspection of some of the arsenals we noticed that in 
the case of some items of stock no issues had been made for considerable periods. 
We realise that it would not be fair to generalize from individual items casually 
noticed and we have been informed that in fact each item of stock is being 
surveyed to see if it is still “ live ”, We think that the survey should be press¬ 
ed forward with a view to the reduction and elimination of stocks where the 
.quantity held on charge exceeds current demands. 

It also appeared to us that frequently there is considerable delay in 
disposing of scrap and surplus stores. The reason given in many cases was 
that good prices could not be obtained immediately. We doubt, however, 
whether, in the long run, it is an economy to retain useless stores on charge, 
particularly when they are liable to deterioration or in cases where the space 
they occupy can be put to better use. In this connection we might add that 
in one depot (not an ordnance depot) we noticed some unserviceable motor 
Jorries which had been standing in the open a year awaiting a purchaser. 

As regards stocks required for war, these fall into three main categories, 

(o) the mobilization equipment of units which are raised on the out¬ 
break of war. 

(b) maintenance reserves ‘ A ’ required to be taken into the field by 

ordnance field depots. 

(c) maintenance reserves ‘ B ’ required to make good the difference 

between the war requirements of troops other than those in the 
field during the first months of war and the supplies likely to be 
available in time from ordinary sources. 

We understand that the stocks at present held fall short of what is considered 
ultimately necessary under these headings, but we were not able to obtain an 
pceurate figure of the amount of this shortage which, we are informed, is in 
arocess of investigation. 

We understand that up to 1927 the method of calculating the maintenance 
reserves to he taken into the field by ordnance field depots was to base it 
on so many months’ peace consumption. In 1927 this method was changed, 
•the calculation being based on a lesser number of months’ estimated war con¬ 
sumption by the probable number of troops. We have been assured that, in 
“calculating the war consumption, only the probable conditions which the Indian 
army will have to meet in the defence of India have been taken into account 
and that, while figures based on the experience of the Great War in eastern 
theatres have been taken as the starting point in the calculations, those figures 
have been radically adjusted to meet Indian circumstances. Moreover provi¬ 
sion is not at present made for certain formations of the field army not expected 
to be utilized immediately on the outbreak of war. We appreciate the logic 
•of calculating the reserves with regard to probable war requirements. That 
calculation is necessarily a technical matter and it would be outside our pro¬ 
vince to attempt to enter into it. But it is the essential basis on which reserve 
stocks are held and over-calculation might seriously affect the whole stock posi¬ 
tion and have considerable financial consequence. We would therefore record 
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that by taking as the basis the great war experience, even in the eastern theatres 
with modifications to suit Indian conditions, the requirements may be seen in a 
somewhat false perspective. We have been informed that there are no other 
original data more akin to probable Indian conditions on which the requirements 
could be reviewed, but, that being so, it seems to us most important that the 
allowance made for those conditions should be full. As regards the formations 
for which the maintenance reserves ‘ A ’ are not at present held, we do not 
think that they should be provided. We understand that for those for which they 
are held, the flat rate of 3 months’ supply is reduced proportionately in the case 
of those units not expected to take the field in the first months; this should in 
our view be the case. As regards maintenance reserves ‘ B ’we understand 
that it has recently been decided to take into account peace working stocks 
in calculating what will be available or readily obtainable on mobilization for 
use of troops not in the field. We agree that this should be done. 

As regards mobilization equipment, we understand that this is held 
separately for all units to be raised on mobilization, however late they mobilize. 
We recommend that for units mobilizing, say, after one month such equipmen 
should be merged in general stocks which should not, save in the case of techni¬ 
cal stores, be increased in peace for the purpose. 

It is impossible to give the financial effect of continuing to review stocks 
on the principles outlined above. We understand from the Master General of 
Ordnance that, broadly, he is working on those principles, and we think their 
uniform application should result in substantial stocks being available for peace 
requirements with a resultant cash saving in the annual provision until they 
have been consumed. 
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CHAPTER IV.— Army Ordnance Factories. 

1. In our interim report we stated that we had paid visits to certain of 
the factories : that we had prepared a note recording general impressions, 
and that as an immediate measure we recommended that a 25 per cent, cut 
should be made in the numbers of superior and supervising staff. Some of 
us have since visited the Ammunition Factory at Kirkee, and we have had 
an opportunity of discussing the general position with the Master General 
of Ordnance. The Master General of Ordnance had been furnished last 
September with a copy of the note and had studied it in considering the 
reductions which have in fact been made since our interim report. In the 
light of those discussions we submit in the following paragraphs a fuller 
report. 

2. In considering the question of economy in the Ordnance Factories 
the first question to be decided is the most economical basis upon which to 
operate them in peace time while providing for rapid expansion in time of 
war. 

There appear to be two logical policies :— 

A. To maintain practically a war establishment and to hope to cover 

as much of the cost of this establishment as possible by com¬ 
peting strongly for both Government and public work, 
or 

B. To reduce the establishment to the minimum necessary for the pro¬ 

duction of lethal weapons and stores not manufactured at all 
by the trade, relying for other articles upon the trade and upon 
improvisation for rapid expansion in war. 

It must be remembered, whichever policy is followed, that the existence 
of the Ordnance Factories provides a manufacturing reserve but for which 
it would be necessary to carry a much greater volume of stocks of various- 
descriptions. 

3. The present policy appears to be a compromise between the two. 

The personnel employed in the Ordnance Factories during peace time 

and the estimated war establishment were given to us at the time of our interim, 
report as follows :— 



Gazetted Offi- 

Permanent 

Permanent 



- 

—— cers other than 

Non- 

Clerical 

Temporary 

Labour 


Superintend¬ 

Gazetted 

Establish¬ 

Staff. 

Force. 


ents. 

Staff. 

ment. 



Peace 

42 

393 

361 

1,760 

18,000 

War 

48 

712 

361 

2,500 

40,000 


The figures are we understand being reduced, and by the end of 1933 will have, 
reached approximately the following:— 

Permanent 

Gazetted Non- Permanent Temporary Labour 

officers. Gazetted clerical staff. force, 

staff. staff. 


33 


368 


361 


1,410 


15,000 
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As the factories are only working from 15 to 40 per cent, of full capacity, it is 
evident that practically a full nucleus staff for war requirements is maintained, 
the main increases for war output being limited to the lower supervisory class, 
additional clerical assistance and the doubling of the labour force. 

, On the other hand the work undertaken is limited to the requirements of 
the army in so far as those requirements can be met in the Ordnance Factories 
and to such work as other departments of Government are willing to place 
with them. In addition the factories do petty work for individuals and in 
some cases do a small volume of work for the trade in products which cannot 
otherwise he manufactured in India. In this respect they fulfil a valuable 
pioneering function. 

4. To illustrate the present uneconomic basis on which the factories are 
working, we would mention that the Rifle Factory at Ishapore is capable of 
turning out over 50,000 new Mark III rifles per annum, apart from other 
products, e.g., repair of machine guns, whereas present outturn based on 
requirements is only 20,000. 

Similarly at the Cossipore Factory we were given an estimate that the 
Factory was operating at 40 per cent, of capacity on an 8-hour shift, whereas 
in war time it could work 100 per cent, of capacity on three 8-hour shifts. 

5. To work economically therefore on the present establishment it would 
he necessary not only to place all army work with the Factories but also to 
go out into the market and obtain hulk orders to help reduce the overhead 
costs, 

But in fact all army work that could be undertaken at the factories is not 
at present being placed with the factories. At Cawnpore, we are informed 
that a volume of 25 per cent, of the requirements of the army in leather good* 
is at present placed with the trade in order to ensure that in war time the 
trade as well as the factories is capable of expansion. Obviously from a 
purely factory point of view this is uneconomical and if the first policy 
referred to were to he adopted and worked to its logical conclusion, this 25 
per cent, of requirements must be placed with the Harness and Saddlery 
Factory at Cawnpore. 

6. But the problem now facing the army is how best in the long run to 
provide for a rapid expansion of requirements in war time in the cheapest 
possible manner in peace time. If in peace time all requirements are with¬ 
held from the trade, obviously the trade will be of no assistance in war time. 
The strongest reserve for war which the army could possess is a developed 
trade capable of rapid expansion to fulfil army requirements. Such a policy 
is in line with India’s national desire to develop her industries and to make 
the country self-supporting as far as possible in peace and in war. 

The Government of India have repeatedly declared their policy in this 
respect and it may be mentioned that one of the principal functions of the 
Indian Stores Department has been laid down to be the fostering of Indian 
industries. 

The policy of Government concerning the Ordnance Factories is clearly 
defined in the following extract from a letter from the Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Department of Industries and Labour, to the Secretary, The 
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Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon, dated the i2th July 

1923:— 


“ These factories have been instituted and maintained with the sole 
object of enabling munitions of war to be produced in India, 
and in order to make them fully effective it is necessary that 
their output should be capable, not only of supplying the peace 
time requirements of the Army in India, but also of rapid expan¬ 
sion to meet an emergency consequent upon the occurrence of 
a state of war. The plant installed in these factories and the 
strength of the staff employed in them are regulated solely by 
this criterion. Starting from this basis it is incumbent upon 
Government in the interests of economy to ensure, as far as 
possible, that the plant and the nucleus staff are kept fully em¬ 
ployed. It fellows as a corollary that in time of peace, if the 
requirements of the Army do not suffice to keep the plant and 
staff fully employed, the Ordnance Factories should be allowed 
to execute orders for other consumers. 

The policy of the Government of India has, therefore, mainly to be 
determined by the proposition explained in the preceding para¬ 
graph. At the same time they have always recognised the prin¬ 
ciple that the transactions of Government factories and work¬ 
shops must be conducted in snch a way as to interfere as little 
. as possible with private enterprise. With this object in view 
the orders governing the transactions of the Ordnance Factories 
prescribe that the surplus output of the factories must be utilized 
as far as possible in supplying other Departments of Government 
and that supply to private consumers should be a last resort. 
Further the production by Ordnance Factories of articles required 
either by Government Departments or by private consumers is 
confined so far as possible to articles which are not manufac¬ 
tured by private enterprise in India. Finally, in order to guard 
against unfair competition, the maintenance of proper costing 
accounts and the fixation of fair prices for stores produced are 
also prescribed.” 

7. An examination of the output of the factories shows :— 

(а) That a very large number of articles required by numerous Govern¬ 

ment Departments, which cannot be manufactured by the trade 
in India, are at present being ordered frem abroad when in all 
probability they could he manufactured in the Ordnance Fac¬ 
tories economically. 

(б) That a. large number of articles required by the army are being 

manufactured in the Ordnance Factories when they might be 
placed with the trade in accordance with the policy of Govern¬ 
ment. The cfficers of the factories not unnaturally endeavour 
to secure all possible orders for the factories in order to assist 
their economic working. 

We consider that the present affords a geed time for reviewing the whole 
policy in this respect. 

8. As regards the manufacture in the factories of articles for which orders 
might be placed with the trade, we were assured more than once that the trade 
were not capable of turning out such and such an article to the standard 
required by the army. The army requires “ nothing but the best ”, 
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We are not sure that in many cases of articles other than those of a lethal 
or precision nature, the standard of equipment is not unnecessarily high, 
and the adoption of trade specification in certain cases would, in our opinion, 
save money: for example we believe all Army buckles are specially drop- 
stamped at Cawnpore. But even accepting the standard, and while acknow¬ 
ledging the excellent pioneering work which the factories have done in training 
Indian labour to produce articles of a high standard of quality, it is quite clear 
to us that what the Ordnance Factories can achieve can in most cases be done 
equally well by the trade even if the standard of quality is insisted upon. The 
trained labour exists and we have been informed that firms anxious to take 
over Government work would be only too pleased to take over the trained 
labour. 

9. As regards orders from other Government departments for articles which 
cannot be manufactured by the trade in India, the faetories are at present 
in a very difficult position in competing for this work. Their capital value 

. is approximately crores, but, as we mentioned above, they are not working 
in any case at anything approaching their full capacity, nor can they ever hope 
. to do so in peaoe time. The effect of not working to full capacity combined 
with the recent fall in prices is that the factories cannot hope to <x>ver the cost 
of overhead charges in peace conditions. As regards unused plant it should 
be possible to distinguish between that which is necessary for peace time pro¬ 
duction and that which is in effect a reserve for expansion and to bring in to 
the calculation of the cost of manufactured articles only the former. As 
regards fall in prices, firms in the trade dealing in armament have in fact been 
compelled to write down their capital in almost every case in order to bring 
their fixed assets into line with their production value. By estimating in 
each factory the value of plant which is capable of economical peace time 
production and by taking only this for purposes of calculating the 
overhead charges to be charged for outside orders from other Government 
Departments, etc., each factory would be able to work on a strictly com¬ 
mercial basis, i.e., in estimating the cost of an article it would be possible 
to assure conditions approximately equal to that of the trade. We 
understand that the difficulty of the factories quoting reasonable prices 
for work undertaken for other Government departments, etc., has in fact 
been recognised and that an endeavour has been made to meet it by a formula 
which regulates such prices and assesses overhead charges specially for the 
purpose. But it has been represented to us that the formula is too rigid and 
that even under it the factories are unduly handicapped. 

10. While we have indicated above that in our opinion the factories are 
in many cases manufacturing a number of articles which might be made by 

, the trade, we feel equally that there is a large number of articles in use by 
other departments of the Government, which cannot be made by the trade 
in India and in consequence have to be imported, e.g., axles and wheels for 
rolling stock. Ifithe factories were placed upon an economical basis and they 
were enabled to reduce the cost of overhead charges on the lines indicated 
above, they should be able to compete on level terms with the trade overseas. 

11. We therefore venture to suggest that a Government inquiry be under¬ 
taken to ascertain whether it is not possible to adopt a policy whereby ■ 

(a) factories hand over for manufacture by the trade all articles which 
can now be manufactured by the trade or which can be manu¬ 
factured by the trade with proper encouragement on the techni¬ 
cal side, 

d 2 
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(b) all departments of Government are instructed to place as muck 

work as possible with the Ordnance Factories provided the work 
cannot be done by the trade in India, 

(c) the factories are put upon an accountancy basis, which will enable 

them to compete on terms of equality, 

(d) no staff reserve for war is maintained. 

We anticipate that such a policy would probably result in two economies— 

(1) it should be possible greatly to reduce the overhead charges for- 

supervision, 

(2) it should be possible to increase the volume of work in those depart 

ments, which are retained, by increasing the outturn of work 
for Government departments other than the army. It may 
even be possible that some of the staff reduced by the first 
process may find economical employment under the second. It has 
been suggested that other Government departments would hesitate 
to entrust more work to the factories in lieu of obtaining imports 
from abroad for fear that on mobilization they might be imme¬ 
diately deprived of their sources of supply. But we understand 
that in fact there would he little likelihood that the factories 
would be unable to continue to supply until other satisfactory 
arrangements could be made. 

12. In making a proposal for reduction in staff we are aware that we shall 
be met by the objection that to reduce staff in peace will mean inability to ex¬ 
pand the* production of important articles rapidly in war. But we think that 
the schedule of staff given in paragraph 3 above indicates that the war insurance 
has in reality been high and we think that expansion should be possible from 
a considerably smaller nucleus. In the present financial conditions some 
risks must be run and we think it preferable to rely, as formerly, upon improvi¬ 
sation and upon the power to import in the earlier stages of war rather than 
to continue to pay such a heavy insurance at all times. Moreover the insurance 
sacrificed will be counterbalanced by the insurance obtained by a developing 
trade, which in more advanced countries is the greatest insurance for the rapid 
n crease of supplies in war times. 

13. The above policy should be applied to all factories other than those 
dealing with purely army requirements, such as the Rifle Factory at Ishapore, 
the Cordite Factory at Aruvankadu and the Ammunition Factory at Kirkee. 

14. We would here like to record that the Rifle Factory which was working 
to greater capacity than the other shops gave us on the whole a most satis¬ 
factory impression of efficiency. We were also favourably impressed with the 
high degree of precision and finish with which many operations were carried 
out in the Rifle Factory, the Gun and Shell Factory, the Harness and Saddlery 
Factory, the Ammunition Factory and elsewhere. The standard of work is 
creditable both to the supervising staff and to the labour concerned, and 
• we consider that apart altogether from their value as Ordnance Factories 

in peace and in war, these factories are performing a definite service to the 
country in proving the capacity of Indian workmen to handle work of 
this description. 

15. Apart however from the above general recommendation we offer 
the following observations on various points connected with the factories, 
as they operate under the present policy. 
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16. Administration and Management of Factories .—So far as we could 
ascertain the Superintendents are not necessarily specialists in the work of 
the factories which they superintend, but are moved from one factory to another 
without a prolonged period in charge of any faotory. It is open to question 
whether this system is as satisfactory as that which we understand is usual 
in commercial life where the superintendence of factories of this kind would 
remain for' longer periods in the hands of officers with specialized knowledge. 
In making this observation we would make it clear that it is not intended in 
any way to reflect on the officers at present holding the appointments, but is 
rather a suggestion that in principle it may be desirable in future to follow 
commercial practice in this respect. 

We suggest also that one Superintendent should superintend both the 
Ishapore Factories as was done formerly. It is a question whether one Super¬ 
intendent might possibly superintend the Cossipore Factory as Well, leaving 
the works administration to works managers, but on the whole we do not 
recommend this. 

We are assured that all factory officers are imbued with a high sense of 
the necessity for economy and we have no reason to question this statement. 
But in our opinion they are handicapped in comparison with managers of 
commercial works by not having the same competition or the criticism of true 
profits to test the results of their working. 

At present the Priced Vocabulary of Stores (P. V. S.), on which prices 
of all issues to the army are based, forms the standard by which the 
commercial working of the factories is regulated. We are informed that 
in arriving at the fixed prices or P. V. S. rates of Ordnance Factory products 
the ideal aimed at is to fix the price or rate at whichever of the following, 
rates is the lowest:— 

(a) The English P. V. S. rate plus freight and customs plus 10 per 

cent. 

( b ) The English rate from private firms plus freight and customs. 

(c) The average of the manufacturing cost in India (normally the Indian 

Ordnance Factories) during the past 3 years. 

For all issues to the army credit is given to the Factories at P. V. S- 
rates, and if the factory costs are less than the credits so arrived at a “ profit ’’ 
is shown. But the P. V. S. rates are not only apt to be out of date but are 
largely based upon the costs of the factories themselves when working upon 
an uneconomic basis. In a period of falling prices when factories can make 
their purchases at constantly falling prices and are credited for their products 
at P. V. S. rates based upon higher levels, they ought to. show very substantial 
profits. But the fact that profits are shown in the annual accounts does not 
mean that the factory is operating economically; on the contrary it may 
merely indicate that the P. V. S. rates are too high. 

Nor, to judge from such evidence as we had, can the superintendents find 
the cost statements in general of great value in determining whether articles 
are being economically produced. The outturn in any given year of any given 
article may vary so greatly and the cost may in consequence be so affected 
that a general comparison is of little value. An analysis of material costs, 
labour costs and non-productive and power and machinery costs may be of value 
but even here a detailed knowledge of the conditions in the works is necessary 
before a true comparison can be made. In times of falling prices and falling 
labour rates something would be very wrong if costs did not fall steadily 
upon a given production. 
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If the factory officers can be supplied with cost figures which are of imme¬ 
diate value to them, if they have a chance of competing by open tender for 
all Government work which is at present imported and if a method can bp 
devised of informing the management of the prices at which the trade can 
produce and sell the various articles manufactured in the factory, that element 
of competition would be introduced which in commercial life is the greatest 
help to economy and reduction of costs. 

17. Factory Supervision and Miscellaneous Employees .—Tn general we 
found that the supervisory staff had not decreased in proportion to the decrease 
in the volume or value of orders. 

Since our interim report the Master General of Ordnance has reviewed 
all the factory establishments and has decided on reductions which will result 
in the figures shown in paragraph 3. These reductions have been, so far as 
officers are concerned, in what is known as the Works Inspection Branch. 
We feel that further reduction may be possible in other departments, and 
that a review should be carried out periodically at all the factories to 
ensure that— 

(a) in the superior supervisory grades one man could not be used more 

often to supervise two jobs ; 

( b) the supervisory staff is not in any case excessive for the work now 

going through or likely to go through in the future (apart from 
war expansion). 

We understand that annually a certain number of officers is sent on 
deputation to England. We recommend that this practice should be 
suspended. 

We also recommend as a measure of economy that trained Indians 
should he substituted, on a definite programme, for supervisory staff obtained 
from abroad. We have been informed that an apprentice training scheme 
has been in force in the factories for a long time and that as a result trained 
Indians are employed in the junior supervisory grades. But we gathered 
from the Master General of Ordnance that more rapid progress was hindered 
by the lack of comparatively small funds to enlarge and extend the facilities 
for training. As an economy committee we necessarily are somewhat slow 
to accept claims that immediate expenditure should be undertaken in the 
hope of future economies : but in the present case we attach .such importance 
on economic grounds to the training of Indians to a standard that wifi, enable 
them to undertake supervision at these factories that we consider that any 
suggestion which will enable this to be done more rapidly should be sympathe¬ 
tically, if critically, examined. 

18. Principles of fixing pay .—We were informed at one factory 
that the policy in view was to pay Indians selected for supervisory work the 
same rates as Europeans, without overseas allowances. This raises a general 
question of policy of wider application than to the factories only, and possibly 
of considerable ultimate financial importance. While the rates of pay should 
be adequate to attract really good men, we think they should be fixed on their 
merits, having regard to what is paid to Indians with similar qualifications in 
outside employ, and that the question should be carefully examined before 
the principle of payment on any other basis is finally accepted either in the- 
Ordnance .Factories or in other departments. 
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19. Pay .—We understand that the 10 per cent, cut has been applied 
to all the staff at the factories except daily paid labour, in whose case a 5 pet 
cent, cut has been applied. We therefore make no recommendation on this 
point. 

20. Concessions. —Recently leave with pay up to a maximum of 20 days 
per annum, varying with the years of service, was sanctioned by Govern* 
ment for workmen. We understand that workmen in civil employment do 
not usually receive this concession : there are already over 90 non working 
days in the factory : and the working hours are reasonable. We should there* 
fore have been disposed to recommend the withdrawal of this concession had 
it not been represented strongly that its effect on efficiency and contentment 
at the factories was expected to be considerable, and had the workmen not had 
a reduction in pay! We therefore recommend that a report be called for each 
factory at the end of two years showing the cost of the concession and the 
advantages gained in efficiency and contentment, in order that if the cost of 
the concession is excessive or disproportionate to results it may be with 
drawn. 

21. Factory Stocks and Stores .—A very large amount of money amounting 
on the 1st April last to Its. 321 lakhs is locked up in factory stores. We suspect' 
that owing to the fall in world prices these figures must show a substan¬ 
tial but now unavoidable loss. In many cases the figures given to us show 
that the authorised quantities are very much exceeded, while in others there 
is a deficiency. Unless there is greater uniformity there must be considerable 
confusion in war time and we recommend that the manufacture of articles, 
semi-manufactures or components, of which there is an excess, be stopped. To 
counterbalance this an increase of other articles may be desirable and we 
cannot say whether a saving, or only increased efficiency, will be possible. 

It is admitted that factories must be ready for prompt expansion in war 
time or their raison d’etre vanishes. But we think that it is desirable to con¬ 
sider whether in many cases the command of the sea (which we must assume) 
would not allow early replenishment of many readily purchasable supplies. 

We notice for instance that on May 1st, 1931, the Metal and Steel Factory 
was carrying Rs. 8f lakhs worth of copper ingots, and Rs. 3 lakhs of zinc. 
Possibly this was due to a cheap purchase by the Director of Contracts. If, 
however, it is normal for large quantities to be purchased and delivered in 
one consignment, we think that economy through the saving of interest could 
be effected by spreading deliveries more widely over the year. In many articles 
a saving by avoiding deterioration would also be effected by carrying lower 
stocks. 

In the particular case of copper, we trust that the experiment of using 
Indian produced copper will be proceeded with, as not only will it encourage 
indigenous industry but it will also save the holding of such large stocks. 

In general we understand that civil factories usually manage to operate 
on a considerably lower basis of stocks and we suggest that the question 
should be considered of lowering the basis of easily purchasable articles. In 
this matter as in all others under our enquiry the financial risk has to be weigh¬ 
ed against the war risk. 

We have heard of occasions when even in peace time manufacture has 
had to cease owing to shortage of a particular material. We consider that 
with the very heavy staff now working at reduced pressure this should never 
occur, if the system of watching stock lists and consumption rates was operating 
really efficiently. So far as Army Headquarters are concerned, we appreciate 
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that the 28,000 articles dealt in make supervision difficult. This is one of 
the disadvantages of centralisation and we recommend that a further enquiry 
be held to ascertain if the placing of greater responsibility upon the factory 
management would not lead to greater economy and efficiency in the use and 
stocking of stores. 

The following figures in lakhs of rupees show the total value of stocks on 
hand for the last four years plus the value of unfinished and semi-finished, but 
unused, products 


i 

_ 

1 

Value 

of 

Stocks. 

Preceding 

year’s 

purchases. 

Stores 

received 

from 

other 

Depts. 

j Value 

1 of 

Semi’s, 

1st April 1928 . 

283-65 

165-96 

34-48 . 

95-48 

1st April 1929 . . . 

281-07 

128-54 

27-04 

80-11 

1st April 1930 . 

306-52 

124-30 

42-14 ! 

75-61 

1st April 1931.j 

320-81 ! 

96-31 

24-64 

•• 


We understand that included in the 820-81 lakhs are components to the 
value of 36-83 lakhs transferred to thq factories from the arsenals, and not 
covered by the figure of 283-65 lakhs for 1st April 1928. Even allowing 
for this, there is an increase of stocks shown, and in all probability the increase 
is greater than the figures suggest because the fall in prices during the period 
would mean that the same value of stores would represent a larger quantity 
in 1931 than in 1928. The fall in the index prices of wholesale commodities 
in the period in question was from 141 to 100, and this would mean that 283-65 
lakhs in value in April 1928 would be represented by some 200 lakhs in April 
1931. But this ratio is probably not applicable to the factory figures because 
they are built up from P. V. S. rates, which would not correspond to current 
outside market prices. The position however as revealed by the figures is 
not satisfactory; not only is there a loss of capital and interest involved in 
the holding of heavy stocks during a period of falling prices but there are charges 
for storage and handling and depreciation. We understand that included 
in the figure for April 1931 are excess factory stocks to the value of Rs. 24-06 
lakhs and surplus stock to the value of 2 ■ 37 lakhs. The former will be absorbed 
as soon as possible and the latter will be disposed of. 

We strongly recommend that drastic and continuous efforts be made to 
reduce stocks to more economic dimensions. 

22. Coal Stocks.—We note that at the Metal and Steel Factory the stocks 
Of coal on the 1st June 1931 were 13,000 tons, having been reduced consider¬ 
ably last year. This represents 6 months’ working and is based upon having 
enough coal in stock plus orders for further supplies for all work in sight and a 
surplus of 6,000 tons. 

As we are informed that the usual practice in civil factories is to carry 
about one month’s supplies, and that the railways normally do not carry any¬ 
thing approaching 6 months’' supplies even when far removed from sources 
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of supply, and in view of the comparative proSStoif^'^f'tfptt'aarJpsKji fl^coal 
fields and the liability of coal to deteriorate under storage;'Wfe gfipfigif fecom 
mend a reduction of stocks carried to, say, 2 months’ supply. A saving of both 
interest and wastage will accrue and we do not think we are recommending 
any undue risk. 

We recommend that similar principles be applied to other factories, 
allowing for the factor of distance and after consideration of the policy followed 
by the railways who equally are dependent on coal. 

23. Power Costs .—Coal is at present purchased through the Director 
of Contracts who in turn passes the order to the Chief Mining Engineer to the 
Railway Board—a round about procedure but the purchasing is done by an 
expert. Coal is however under this system treated more or less as an “ issue ” : 
the superintendents and engineers have no encouragement to experiment with 
various qualities and conditions of fuel with a view to economy. We have 
no expert on the Committee but from figures supplied to us it would appear 
that greater evaporative efficency might be obtained by a close study of the 
problem. It is possible too that a re-arrangement of the boilers to bum slack 
coal, which commands a low market price, in place of steam coal or rubble might 
result in savings : expert advice followed by close supervision in this matter 
would be necessary, but we think there is scope for at any rate some economy. 

The evaporative efficiency of one set of boilers compared with specimen 
figures taken from civil factories was as follows :— 


Lbs. of Steam evaporated per lb. of Coal. 



Water 

Tube 

Boilers. 

Lucas 

hire 

Boilers. 

Coal Used. 


Ordnance Factory 

6-5 

, , 

? Selected Rubble. 

Ordnance Factory . 

.. 

4-32 

S Selected Steam Coal. 

Civil Factory .... 

7-0 

• • 

Mixed Jherria. 

Civil Factory . ' . 

7-0 

* * -1 

Raaiganj Slack, Grade I. 

Civil Factory . . . . 

« * 

0-34 

Disherghar Slack Coal. 

Civil Factory . . . . 

• * 

6-00 

Mixed Disherghar and Rani' 
ganj. 


While not able to comment technically on these figures, we feel on the 
evidence tendered that a substantial saving may be possible. 


The steam consumption due to the use of old high speed engines at more 
than one factory appears to be excessive. At the Metal and Steel Factory a 
modern turbine now under order should effect eeonomy, the consumption of 
steam on the existing new set being 14 lbs, of steam per unit against 38 lbs, 
on the old sets. The new set under order should show even greater efficiency 
under the same conditions. 

We recommend that a report on the power costs at the Calcutta factories 
should be called for from an expert, who abwfcf have extensive special know¬ 
ledge of power installations hueliwmaivsSMltiavailable in Calcutta, 
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If savings seem possible there, the enquiry might be extended to the other 
factories. 

At Shahjahanpur we understand that electric power can be had cheaper 
from the public supply than by generation in the factory. 

24. Costing System .—We have already recommended in the portion of 
our interim report that dealt with the Military Accounts Department that the 
possibility of economy by some simplification of factory accounts should be 
examined by some expert with practical experience of factory accounts and 
management. We repeat that recommendation here, viewing the matter 
rather from the point of view of enhancing the value of the cost accounts 
than of the possibility of economy in the accounting machine. 

The costing of each item manufactured in the factories would appear to. 
be done for three reasons :— 

(i) To enable Army Headquarters to re-price the P. V. S. 

(ii) To enable Army Headquarters to see that manufacture is pro¬ 

ceeding economically. 

(Hi) To enable the Works Management to check their costs at all stages 
so that they can instantly check any extravagance. 

A brief examination of some of the costs given us leads us to doubt 
whether any of these three functions is satisfactorily fulfilled at present. 

The sample costings shown in the appendix are taken from items given us 
by the Superintendents as supplied by the Accounts Branch. They show large 
variations in material costs and in labour costs, and large fluctuations in 
overhead charges, and would appear to be difficult to use for the purposes 
mentioned above. 

25. Capital Expenditure. —We t recommend that all capital expenditure 
be reduced to the minimum for the time being. At the Ishapore Rifle Fac-. 
tory a replacement of machinery costing Rs. 7 lakhs had been sanctioned at 
the time of our visit. We recommend that the necessity of replacement of 
each individual machine be further considered, and that where machines can 
continue to run with reasonable efficiency their life be prolonged until the present 
financial crisis is sur mounted. 

We recommend that the question of laying out extra plant for the manu¬ 
facture of complete machine guns, which is now under consideration, be re¬ 
viewed with more than usual caution to make quite certain that the saving 
of Rs. 65,000 per annum expected will be likely to be accomplished in fact. 

We recommend that, in view of the advance of the housing and amenity 
programme in factories in recent years, all new works of this nature be sus¬ 
pended for the present. In particular we recommend the suspension of the 
programme to provide dustless roads at Cossipore at a cost of Rs. 40,000. 
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CHAPTER V.— Inspection op Stokes and Clothing. 

1. The Inspectorate of Stores and Clothing is an establishment controlled 
by the Director of Artillery on behalf of the Master General of Ordnance and 
is responsible for the independent inspection of all stores of ordnance supply- 
procured or produced in India before they are taken into the service. It is 
also responsible for inspecting stores (other than those known as “ general 
stores ”) in the hands of troops. The inspection of stores purchased is 
-undertaken by inspectors, who are stationed at the various Ordnance 
Factories, with branches at other appropriate centres, such as Calcutta and 
Bombay. The condition of lethal stores in regimental charge is ensured by 
travelling examiners, who report the result of their inspection through the 
Inspectorate to the Director of Artillery and to other military authorities 
concerned, i. e., units, brigades, districts and commands. The permanent staff 
of the Inspectorate consisted in 1913-14 and 1931-32, we understand, of 
the following numbers :— 


Officers — 




1913-14. 

1931 

Military . 

. 

• 

• 

15 

23 

Civilian 

. 

• 

• 

.. 

13 

Subordinates — 

Military . 

. 

• 

• 

60 

93 

Civilian 

. 

• 

Os 

60 

73 

Clerks — 

Civilian 




36 

161 

72 

274 


We are informed that the cost of the Inspectorate in 1913-14 was 4'58 
lakhs and in 1931-32 is Rs. 15'45 lakhs. In 1913-14, its only responsibility 
was the independent inspection of the output of Ordnance Factories, and as 
its staff was small it was unable to do more than examine finished stores and 
could not examine components and material of articles used. As compared 
with 1913-14, it is stated that the following additional responsibilities have 
been plkced on the Inspectorate 

(a) The inspection of clothing and stores for the manufacture of cloth¬ 

ing supplied to the army, 

(b) The inspection of optical and scientific stores repaired by the Mathe¬ 

matical Instrument Office, Calcutta, 

(c) The inspection of the stores of ordnance supply purchased from the 

trade in India for army use, 

( d) An increased inspection of, and watch over, explosives in stock in 

arsenals and with troops, 

(e) The inspection of respirators and their components, 

(/) The inspection of machine guns and their appurtenances produced 

and repaired in India or imported from England. 

2, In addition to inspection duties, the Inspection Department undertakes 
the investigation and initial preparation of designs, and also through the 
Chemical Defence Research Department carries out original research in con¬ 
nection with certain problems relating tc defence against gas. It also provides 
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technical training lor certain personnel at the Inspectorate of Small Aims 
at Ishapore; for example, suitable Indian youths are trained as armourers 
and refresher courses are held for graduate armourers. Instruction in the 
repair of boots is given by the staff of the Chief Inspector of Stores and 
Clothing at Cawnpore. 

Inspection of stores is also undertaken for the Royal Indian Marine, Royal 
Air Force, Indian State Forces, Civil Departments, such as the Foreign and 
Political and Home Departments, and the Frontier and Constabulary 
Police. 

3. The inspection earned out may roughly be divided into three 
■parts :— 

(a) Inspection of output of Ordnance Factories. 

( b ) Inspection of stores purchase < in India. 

(c) Inspection of technical equipment with units. 

4. In regard to the inspection of the output of Ordnance Factories, we 
were informed that, except in the Rifle and Clothing Factories, manufacturing 
establishments maintained a works inspection. This, we are informed, results in 
a certain amount of duplication of inspection and, as it has been found possible 
in the above mentioned factories to rely solely on the inspection carried 
out by the independent inspection staff, we recommend that a similar course 
be followed in the case of all stores, other than guns and their appurtenances and 
.ammunition, manufactured in the factories. 

We understand that this will be done and that the resultant saving will 
be not less than Rs. 10,000 a year. 

5. As regards the inspection of stores purchased in India which are not 
•of special military design we raised in the summer with the military authorities 
and the Chief Controller, Indian Stores Department, the possibility of co¬ 
operation between the two departments in the matter of inspection with a view 
to avoiding the dual establishments which are at present maintained in certain 
towns. We are glad to learn that the Master General of Ordnance has arranged, 
in consultation with the Controller, for experiments on the lines of co-operation 
to be carried out. Thus at Cawnpore for twelve months the Army Inspection 
Department will, we understand, inspect on behalf of the Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment. At Madras, where hitherto the army have not had an inspection, 
■officer stationed, but where appointment of army staff was anticipated owing 
- to the prospect of purchases being made there under the rupee tender rules, 

the Indian Stores Department will undertake inspection on behalf of the 
army. If these experiments are successful, the arrangements will be extended 
■ elsewhere. We are not in. a position to anticipate what savings will accrue to 
army funds and to the Indian Stores Department, but there should be sub¬ 
stantial economies in working. We cordially welcome this experiment as an 
endeavour to get rid of a duplication of government staffs which must lead 
to unnecessary expense. 

6. As regards the percentage of stores inspected before they are accepted 
into the service, we have been informed that in the case of lethal stores such 
as rifles, machine guns, ammunition, etc., 100 per cent, inspection is carried out. 
In the case of general stores, we understand that only a percentage of the 
■stores supplied is inspected, normally 20 per cent. We appreciate the neces¬ 
sity of a full inspection of all stores, such as rifles and ammunition, in which 
■defects might cause injury or loss of life. As regards general stores, the question 
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should he governed simply by the consideration how much inspection is 
necessary in order to protect the Government from receiving inferior or de¬ 
fective articles. On this question there are always two sharply opposed 
schools of thought. On the one hand, the cost of the inspectorate of stores 
and clothing by which the bulk of this kind of work is performed is over 
. Rs. 41 lakhs, and this sum is an obvious mark for criticism : on the other hand, 
it is claimed that the cost of inspection more than covers itself not only by the 
actual rejections but also because an efficient inspection acts as a deterrent. 
We do not minimize the value of inspection, but we had the impression on our 
visit to Cawnpore that the amount of inspection of articles of ordinary use 
was somewhat excessive. We, therefore, recommend that in the case of 
general stores the normal percentage of inspection should be 10 per cent., this 
being increased where circumstances render it desirable. If this decrease 
is accompanied by strict measures, such as refusing tenders in future from 
contractors whose deliveries are found to be unsatisfactory, it should be possi¬ 
ble to avoid any serious deviation from the present standard of supplies. 

7. We have considered whether it would not be possible to recommend, 
as a measure of economy, the greater employment of civilians and Indians 
in lieu of the more expensive British military officers and other ranks. 
At present out of 36 officers 23 are military and 13 civilian, the pay of 
the former averaging over Ra. 1,400 a month in the case of the administra¬ 
tive class and over 900 a month in the case of the departmental class, and 
in the case of the latter under Rs. 1,250 a month. We have been informed 
that the essence of a satisfactory inspection on behalf of the army is that 
the responsible officers should be military officers having practical knowledge 
and experience of the use of the stores, and that it is only in those appoint¬ 
ments in which technical rather than military knowledge is required that 
civilians are suitable. We appreciate this consideration, but, even allowing 
for it, we feel that the ratio of military to civilian officers is on the high 
side and we recommend that each post should be reviewed to see whether 
civilian could not be appointed at a less cost. 

Among the civilians who are already officers in the department, only 
one is an Indian. Since the British civilian officers receive overseas rates 
of pay, the employment of Indians would be an economy even at the current 
standard rates. But we understand that there are difficulties in obtaining 
suitably qualified men. We recommend young Indians with high educational 
qualifications be recruited with a view to their training in lower grades and 
subsequent promotion to the officer class, if they make good. If a scheme 
were adopted on these lines, it should be possible to reduce the initial rates 
of pay of the officer class, in view of the training given at the State’s ex- 
• pense. As regards subordinates, we are informed that the policy of 
Indianizing certain chargemen’s posts was introduced in 1929 and that two 
Indian chargemen are at present employed out of a total of eight civilian 
chargemen. We recommend that the policy be pressed forward more rapidly, 
since it is from the chargemen that the Assistant Foremen and Foremen 
are generally recruited and in those grades the British employee definitely 
draws more pay. 

8. We understand that the question of continuing the Chemical Defence 
Research Department, which was started two or three years ago with staff 
‘brought over from England, is under consideration. We recommend that 
it should be closed as soon as possible, thereby saving some Rs. 75,000 a year. 
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CHAPTER VI.— Auxiliary and Territorial Forces. 

1. The Auxiliary Force, India, is constituted under the Auxiliary Force 
Act, 1920 ; it is recruited, with few exceptions, from Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and consists of units of all arms. The Indian Territorial Force ia 
constituted under the Indian Territorial Force Act, 1920 : it is recruited 
from British subjects other than European British subjects and consisted at 
the time when the estimates for 1931-32 were framed of 18 Provincial 
battalions, 4 Urban units, 11 University Training Corps units and the 
Indian Territorial Force Medical Branch. 

2. The following table shows the sanctioned establishment of the two 
forces in 1931-32 and that of the Volunteers in 1913-14, who then occupied 
the position now held by the Auxiliary Force, India. There was no Indian 
Territorial Force, before the war. 

1913-14. 

StaS in Commands, etc. Permanent Staff. Volunteers. 

Officers. Others. Officers. Others. 


1 .. 59 310 41,000 


1931-32. 

Staff in Commands, etc. Permanent Staff. Establishment. 

Officers. Others. Officers. Others. 


9 29 57 35$ 36,000 Auxiliary Force. 

94 39* 20,000 Territorial Force. 

3. In 1913-14 the expenditure on the Volunteers amounted to 
Rs. 29,38,000. In 1931-32, the estimates for staff at Army Headquarters, at 
headquarters of commands, and at headquarters of districts and brigades, 
employed in connection with the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces, amounted 
to approximately Rs. 2 lakhs. Apart from these staffs, the expenditure under 
the heading Auxiliary and Territorial Forces was estimated in 1931-32 at Rs. 
61,41,000 on the Auxiliary Force and Rs. 27,57,000, on the Territorial Force; 
this latter figure includes Rs. 10 lakhs from civil funds. To these figures 
must be added expenditure on stores and works provided under Head V and 
the Head for Military Engineer Services, amounting to Rs. 15,43,000 in the 
case of the Auxiliary Force, and Rs. 7,48,000 in the case of the Territorial 
Force. It should be noted that according to the figures of the last two years 
the provision of Rs. 10 lakhs from civil funds for the Territorial Force 
is not being fully utilised : in 1930-31 only Rs. 04 lakhs were spent and in 
1931-32 it is estimated that only Rs. 8 lakhs will be spent. 


Excludes 7 paid for from civil funds. 
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4. The Auxiliary Force, India .—The functions of the force are laid down 
in the report of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee, which re¬ 
ported in 1925, as being, 

(1) the relief of the regular troops from garrison duties in time of war, 

(2) reinforcement of the first line in time of war, and 

(3) assistance to the civil power. 

Occasion for employment under the first two headings has not arisen since 
the Auxiliary Force replaced in 1920 the similar force which previously 
existed, but we have been informed that from 1927 to August 1931 the force 
has been called out in aid of the civil power on the following occasions :— 

Times. 


1927 8 

1928 5 

1929 9 

1930 73 

1931 (to August) ......... 24 


It has been represented to us in the evidence given that the objects of the 
Auxiliary Force as laid down by the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee 
are being attained. 

The force consists, as stated above, of units of various arms and we have 
discussed with the military authorities concerned what the functions of those 
arms, other than infantry, are and whether the extra expenditure, which they 
entail, is justified. So far as artillery is concerned (6 brigades and 7 batteries 
in all) we were informed that the military authorities are already considering 
the necessity for their employment. As regards cavalry (10 units) we were 
told that they are stationed, generally speaking, in localities where no 
regular units of the army exist and if they were disbanded a corresponding 
increase in the regular cavalry would be involved. The Royal Engineers (2 
field companies and 1 searchlight company) and the Royal Corps of Signals 
(1 signal company) are trained to assist other units of the Auxiliary Force, 
and to assist regular Royal Engineer and Royal Corps of Signal units, e.g., in 
the maintenance of the searchlight of defended ports. The medical and 
veterinary officers belonging to the force provide, as far as possible, the 
personnel required for looking after the Auxiliary Force during training 
periods. 

We recommend that unless the retention of the artillery element in any 
particular case is definitely necessary for the carrying out of the appropriate 
defence scheme that element in the Auxiliary Force should be abolished. 
As this recommendation touches on technical questions on which we are not 
competent to express an opinion, we are not in a position to give an estimate 
of the savings which would undoubtedly accrue if it is possible to carry out the 
recommendation. As regards units of other arms, we recommend that 
the inquiries now being undertaken into the necessity of artillery units should 
be extended to cover units of all arms other than infantry. As regards the 
medical and veterinary officers, we recommend that every effort should be 
made to provide for the needs of the force during its training by utilising the 
services, where possible, of regular officers stationed in the neighbourhood 
with a resultant reduction in the establishment of the Auxiliary Force. 
There are at present 73 medical officers and 5 veterinary officers of the 
Auxiliary Force and the cost of each officer is approximately Rs. 540 a year, 
so that a reduction of 50 per cent, in the establishment would result in 
saving of approximately Rs. 20,000. 
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We deal in subsequent paragraphs with certain points of detail connected 
•with the pay, training and permanent staff of the Auxiliary Force in con¬ 
junction with similar questions which arise in regard to the Territorial Force, 

5. Indian Territorial Force, including University Training Corps .— 
The functions and objects of these units are defined as follows by the 
Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee :— 

“ The functions of the University Training Corps should be primarily 
educational. They should be regarded definitely as the foundation 
upon which the Indian Territorial Force and later the Indian 
national army is to be built up, and should become one of the 
recognised recruiting grounds for the officers, non-commis¬ 
sioned officers and men of this force. In time _ they should 
develop also into a potential source of supply of candidates for 
commissions in the regular Indian Army.” 

“ The active section of the Indian Territorial Force should be regarded as, 

(i) . a means of imparting military and patriotic ideals to the non- 

martial classes and of familiarizing them with military training 
and service, 

(ii) a second line to the regular Indian Army, its functions as such 
being, firstly to relieve regular units of garrison duties in time of 
war, secondly to reinforce the first line in time of war and thirdly 
to be used in aid of the civil power, if the local civil and military 
authorities consider it desirable that Territorial units should be 
embodied for this purpose. ” 

In the course of our enquiry it has been brought to our notice that at the 
present time these functions are not being fulfilled. As regards University 
Training Corps units it has been suggested that there is no marked general 
enthusiasm for the Corps among some of the universities concerned, that 
attendance at camps and at weekly parades leaves much to be desired, and that 
consequently the standard of efficiency so far attained is not as great as might 
be hoped for. As regards the other units of the Indian Territorial Force, it 
has been represented that in areas, which are normally recruiting grounds for. 
the regular army, there is no necessity for the Territorial Force in order to 
familiarise the general population with military service, and that, where units- 
of the force exist in other areas, the objects are not in fact being attained. 
Up till now occasion has not arisen for the force to act as a second line to the 
regular army. As regards assistance to the civil power we have been told 
that the circumstances under which Provincial battalions are trained and the 
scattered areas from which they draw their personnel make it impossible that 
they should be readily available for use in a civil emergency, while the question 
has been raised whether the Urban units (which receive considerably less 
continuous training than the Provincial battalions) have, yet attained the 
necessary standard of training and experience. The evidence which we re¬ 
ceived on this point has been given to us by the military authorities and we 
have not had the opportunity of taking evidence from other sources. We 
accordingly recommend that ah enquiry should be made whether in effect the 
objects for which the Indian Territorial Force (including the University Train¬ 
ing Corps) is raised are, under present conditions, being achieved, or whether 
by reorganisation the force would be better able to fulfil its functions. In 
making this recommendation we have taken into consideration the political 
importance of the force, though as an economy committee we can only bring 
the matter to notice by pointing out that apparently money now being 
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expended is not achieving the objects contemplated. We have also no 
doubt that, in the general discussion of the military policy in connection with 
future constitutional questions, the position and functions of the Territorial 
Force will come under review. 

6. Pay .—Broadly speaking officers and men of the Auxiliary Force and of 
the Territorial Force, other than the University Training Corps, receive pay 
during training; in the case of the University Training Corps, junior grade 
officers, n. c. os. and men get no pay individually but a sum equivalent to the 
pay and allowances, which would be drawn by them in camp, is placed towards 
the unit training grant. 

We understand that the 10 per cent, cut in pay has not been applied to the 
pay drawn by officers and men of the Auxiliary Force and Territorial Force 
and in respect of members of the University Training Corps when out on 
training. We have been informed that this is because “ members of the 
Auxiliary and Territorial Forces are not whole-time soldiers and- only act and 
are paid as soldiers for a portion of the year.’ 1 In our opinion this is not a 
valid reason for difference of treatment. The saving involved in applying 
the principle would be approximately 2| lakhs -a year and we think this 
saving should be secured. ... 

A curious point has been brought to our notice regarding the pay drawn by 
officers of the Auxiliary Force. When they are out on training they receive 
the old rates of British Service pay plus a staff allowance, which was equivalent 
to what British officers of the Indian Army used to draw under the old pay 
code. But, if they are called out for duty in emergency, they receive the new 
British Service rates. The following table shows the difference between these 
two systems of payment. We see no reason why an officer should receive 
more at training than when called out for actual service, and think that the 
British service rates should be applicable in both cases. There would be a 
saving of approximately Es. 45,000 a year were this the rule, but it might 
not be possible to introduce the change except for new entrants. 



British Service rates under 
old rule. 

Its. a month. 

British Service rates 
under new rule. 

Rs. a month. 


Pay. 

Staff pay. | 

1 

Total. 


Married. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

1 

1,250 j 

400 | 

i 

1,660 

1,300 

1,450 

Major after 5 years as such . 

1,050 j 

200 j 

1,250 

1,090 

1,235 

Major .... 

950 ! 

200 j 

1,150 

* 965 

1,105 

Captain with 15 years total 
service .... 

850 

i 

200 i 

1,050 

810 

955 

Captain with 10 years total 
service .... 

750 

200 | 

950 

690 

825 

Captain 

750 

200 

960 

660 

795 

Lieutenant with 7 years total 
service .... 

550 

100 

650 

530 

620 

Lieutenant ... 

475 

100 

576 

460 

645 

2nd-Lieutenant . 

425 

100 

525 

405 

490 


B 2 
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7. Training. —The following are the periods of training for the Auxiliary 
Force and Territorial Force respectively :— 


Auxiliary Force. 

Infantry— 

Active class , 

“ A ” reserve ..... 
Other arms— 

Active class ...... 

** A ” reserve. 


Days. 

16 

6 


20 

10 


Territorial Force. 


Urban units .... 

'Provincial battalions— 

9 units , . 

9 units . . 

University Training Corps 


As for the active class of the 
Auxiliary Force. 

. 1 month. 

. 2 months. 

. Not exceeding 16 days’ camp. 


During 1932-33, Provincial battalions of the Territorial Force are, on 
account of the financial stringency, all performing only one month’s training 
and we rec mmend that the result of this curtailment on the efficiency of the 
units concerned should he carefully watched. We have discussed with the 
military authorities whether in any other case the period of training 
can he curtailed, but it has been represented to us strongly that the periods are 
already the minimum for efficiency and we, therefore, make no recommenda¬ 
tion on this point. 

8. Staff at Army Headquarters and in commands, etc .—In the 1931-32 
Estimates provision was made for two officers at Army Headquarters and seven 
officers in commands and districts to deal with Auxiliary and Territorial Force 
questions. In 1932-33, we understand, there will be only seven officers in all, 
two at Army Headquarters and five in commands and districts. While we 
do not suggest the abolition of the appointments at Army Headquarters, we 
recommend that the work in commands and districts in connection with the 
Auxiliary and Territorial Forces should be distributed among the ordinary 
staffs, thus ultimately saving the expenditure of Rs. 7Q,000 a year on the 
special staff of officers at present provided for the purpose. 

9, Permanent Staff .—The following were the establishments authorised 

for 1931-32 

(a) Auxiliary Force — 

Unit of 1 company— 

1 Company Sergeant Major (W. 0. Class II). 

1 Staff Sergeant Instructor. 

Unit of 2 companies— 

1 Acting Regimental Sergeant Major (W. 0. Class I). 

2 Staff Sergeant Instructors. 
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Unit of 3 or more companies— 

1 Acting Regimental Quartermaster Sergeant in addition. 

(b) I. T, F. Provincial battalions — 

(i) Higher scale (9 units) I Indian officer per company. 

I Indian n. c. o. per platoon. 

(ii) Lower scale (9 units) . 1 Indian officer per 2 companies. 

1 Indian n. c. o. per 2 platoons. 

(c) I. T. F. Urban units — 

1 Battalion Havildar Major. 

1 Company Havildar Major per company. 

(d) U. T. C. units — 

1 Staff Sergeant Instructor per company. 

1 Acting Regimental Sergeant Major and 2 Staff Sergeant Instructors 
for 2 companies. 

1 Acting Regimental Quartermaster Sergeant in addition for units of 3 
or more companies. 

In addition Provincial battalions of the Territorial Force bear on their 
strength 5 British officers seconded from their regiments. 

We understand that it has been decided, as a measure of economy, to 
replace the permanent non-commissioned staff of the Provincial battalions by 
temporary staff attached for training purposes only and to reduce the number 
of British officers attached to Provincial battalions from 5 to 4 : lieutenant- 
colonels who hitnerto held the appointment of Administrative Commandant 
of these units are no longer being employed in these posts. We also under¬ 
stand that in certain cases departure from the normal scale of permanent 
staff has recently been authorised either by way of increase or decrease to 
suit local conditions, resulting in a net saving of 12 warrant and non¬ 
commissioned officers of the permanent staff of the Auxiliary Force. 

We recommend that some further reduction should be made in the perma* 
nent staff and suggest that this should take the form of the reduction of the 
quartermaster sergeants where they are employed with units whose .com¬ 
panies are at one station, small annual payments being made, if necessary, 
to the non-commissioned officer who does the work, if such work is excep¬ 
tionally heavy*. 

We also recommend that further examination should be made to see 
whether local conditions admit in the case of any Territorial Urban unitB of 
departure from the normal number of permanent staff on the lines referred 
to above in the case of the Auxiliary Force*. 

10. Equipment and Clothing. —Equipment is maintained by units up to 
their actual strength ; clothing and necessaries may be maintained 5 per cent, 
in excess of that strength. From inspection of the headquarters of certain 
units it seemed to us that the actual stocks in store vary, in one case the stocks 
appearing considerable, in another very small. We recommend that, where a 
unit is near a source of ordnance supply, clothing and necessaries maintained 
should not exceed the approximate strength of the unit. 

* The cost of a quartermaster sergeant attached to the Auxiliary Force i® 
pproximately Rs. 5,000 a year : that of a permanent staff instructor of an urban 
unit Rs. 630 a year. 
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CHAPTER VII.— Military Engineer Services. 

1. In our interim report we dealt in general terms with the problem 
of reducing the M. E. S. budget for 1932-33, reserving for further examination 
certain details of the expenditure on these services, including the question of 
staif. 


2. As regards our general recommendations we suggested in connection 
with expenditure on new works that “as so much has been spent on amenities 
and other works in the last four years and as the financial situation requires a 
drastic reduction of this expenditure, the amenity programme and other 
works' schemes must be postponed till circumstances improve, except for 
absolutely unavoidable construction. As for work in progress which cannot 
be shut down, we understand that commitments to the extent of about Rs. 88 
lakhs are outstanding and we recommend that this amount should be spread 
over the next two years in equal instalments.” We also recommended that the 
provision for maintenance of works and buildings should be reduced by 7|- 
per cent., saving 8| lakhs, and that on this basis for new work and maintenance 
expenditure the net total of the M. E. S. budget in 1932-33 should not exceed 
Rs. 2,86,00,000 as against Rs. 3,98,98,000 in the 1931-32 Estimates. We under¬ 
stand that in fact the total net provision included in the draft Army Esti* 
mates for 1932-33 is Rs. 2,85,98,000 ; that of this sum 80 lakhs are in respect of 
new works, and Rs. 1,06,27,000 are in respect of maintenance of buildings, 
communications, etc. Of the 80 lakhs, 45 are for works already in progress, 10 
are for buildings for the mechanization programme, and the balance of 25 
lakhs is regarded as the minimum capital expenditure likely to be 
necessary for various major and minor works of an essential character, 
including unforeseen contingencies. We understand that eight of the ten 
lakhs in connection with the mechanization programme are required in 
1932-33 and that it is intended to spend the remaining 2 lakhs on other 
M. E. S. work. We recommend that the 2 lakhs should not be spent. As we 
.have recommended that no additions should be made to the establishment of 
vehicles, no further building should be necessary when once existing vehicles 
have been housed. We further understand that, after the 45 lakhs have been 
spent, only approximately the same amount will be outstanding to complete 
the work at present in progress, so that, unless new commitments are sanctioned, 
the provision for new works in the near future can be confined to the third 
category, viz., certain essential and unavoidable items. We accordingly 
repeat the recommendation contained in our interim report that as long as 
financial conditions require it e penditure on new works should be confined 
to finishing the works now in progress, and that, beyond this, fresh commit¬ 
ments should only be undertaken when the necessity is established clearly 
and beyond a doubt. 


3. Maintenance of Buildings, etc .—As regards the expenditure included 
for maintenance of buildings, communications, etc., we understand that 
as against the figure of approximately Rs. 1,04,00,000 recommended 
in our interim report the sum of Rs. 1,06,27,000 has been included for 
1932-33. We append to this chapter a comparative statement showing 
the M. E. S. budget in 1931-32, and an advance draft of that for 
1932-33 as it stood at the time of our enquiry. Although the recom¬ 
mendation in our interim report was based on general grounds with 
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a view to _ the framing of the 1932-33 Estimates and without 
the opportunity of detailed consideration of the various memoranda placed 
before us by the Engineer-in-Chief, we refrain from altering that 
recommendation for 1932-33 despite the fact that we have now been 
able to consider the matter in greater detail. But for future years we consider 
that there are grounds for anticipating that reduction should be possible 
in the figure for maintenance of buildings, communications, etc. In the 
first place, with expenditure on new works down by over a crore, the super¬ 
vising staff should be able to devote more attention to the expenditure on 
maintenance, even allowing for reductions in establishment which the 
military authorities contemplate or we recommend in subsequent paragraphs 
of this report. With more effective supervision, it should in our opinion be 
possible to ensure the maintenance of buildings, roads, etc., at a lower cost 
without letting that maintenance fall below a reasonable and economical 
standard. Secondly, as stated in the interim report, owing to the heavy 
programme of buildings in recent years the proportion of comparatively new 
buildings is high, and their maintenance charges are low. We understand 
that of buildings, the capital value of which is put at approximately 40 crores, 
those erected since 1925 are valued at over 14 crores and those erected between 
1918 and 1925 at over 14 crores. The proportion of buildings dating back to 
before the war, on which the cost of maintenance might be expected to be 
heavy, is therefore comparatively small. Finally., the fall in prices in recent 
years does not seem to have been reflected fully in the estimates for maintenance 
services. Out of the sum of Rs. 1,06,27,000 included in the draft estimates for 
1932-33 under the sub-head maintenance of buildings, communications, etc., 
we understand that approximately Rs. 53,00,000 are in respect of buildings: 
if the standard rate of 1 3/8 per cent, on capital value were reduced to 11 
per cent, a saving of nearly Rs. 5,00,000 would be effected. Approximately 
Rs. 10,00,000 are we understand allocated to the maintenance of internal 
electrical fittings, the amount being arrived at by taking 8 per cent, on 
the capital values : a reduction from 8 per cent, to 6 per cent, would give a 
saving of, say, Rs. 2J lakhs. Eor roads Rs. 23 lakhs are incluAed'(12,63,000 for 
military roads in cantonments and 10,37,000 for those outside cantonments), 
and a reduction of 12| per cent, on maintenance would mean a s&ving of nearly 
3 lakhs. The balance of the provision under this sub-head is for the main¬ 
tenance of furniture and for miscellaneous services such as the maintenance 
of appropriated bungalows, rifle ranges, drains, etc. So far as the miscella¬ 
neous items are concerned we understand that the expenditure in recent years 
has fallen short of provision by approximately a lakh and the general reasons 
giveh above for reduction in expenditure also apply. For these reasons we 
consider that a saving of from Rs. 1 to 2 lakhs on the miscellaneous items should 
be possible. To sum up, we recommend that in future years there should be a 
substantial reduction on the figure of approximately Rs. 1 crore 6 lakhs for 
maintenance-of buildings, communications, etc. If the rates of reduction 
mentioned earlier in this paragraph are practicable, a saving of some Rs. 12 
lakhs will result. 


4. Maintenance and operation of installations .—The provision in the 
Budget for 1931-32 for maintenance and running of power stations and water 
supply amounts to the large figure of Rs. 50,98,000. In the time at our disposal 
we were unable to conduct a thorough investigation to satisfy ourselves 
whether these installations were run with the maximum of economy. In 
evidence the following figures were laid before us:— 
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It will be ob erved from the above figures that there has been a very satis¬ 
factory reduction in the working cost per unit generated and also in the all-in 
cost per unit supplied. These figures in themselves show that considerable 
attention has been paid to the efficient running of the generating stations and 
from our examination of the officers concerned, we are satisfied that consider¬ 
able credit is due to the Branch for the reductions made. At the same time 
we were informed that the officers who supervise these Power Stations have 
merely a comparatively short electrical and mechanical training and cannot 
therefore be described as “ highly technical experts The cost of generation 
now appears as such a large item in the army expenditure that we consider 
that a further intensive investigation into the running costs might yet result 
in considerable economies. 


5. M. E. S. Establishment .—Of the questions connected with the Military 
Engineer Services which were left over in our interim report for subsequent 
discussion, the most important is that of personnel. Provision for this is 
made under “ Main Head E.—Establishment ” in the Military Engineer 
Services portion of the Army Budget. In the 1931-32 Budget the provision 
stood at Rs. 64,38,000. No information is given as to the details of the staff 


covered by this provision and the figure itself represents the estimated net 
cost of personnel after taking into account certain receipts from provincial 
governments, etc., in respect of the supervision of work carried out for those 
governments by the Military Engineer Services : the amount of those receipts 
is not stated. This method of presenting the estimate is in our view not satis¬ 
factory, and we recommend that in future the total expenditure on personnel 
should be shown with a separate item of credit for receipts in respect of that 
personnel. Further, details of the numbers concerned should be given. 
We have ascertained that the gross and net figures included in the 1931-32 
Budget and those in the draft Budget for 1932-33 are— 



Bo. I Rs. 


Estimated gross expenditure . . 82,82,000 72,57,000* *Inoludes a saving of 

Rs. 6,11,000 owing to 
cuts in pay. 


Less receipts . 


. . 18,44,000 11,52,000 


Net expenditure 



61,05,000 
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The personnel covered by the provision in 1931-32 and that proposed as 
the normal are, we are informed— 


l 

Average 1931 j 

strength. j 

I 

Proposed normal 
strength. 

Officers— 

Extra-regimental R. E. 

Regular R. E. . 

Inspectors Royal Engineer Machinery 

R. E. (I. A.). 

Departmental officers 

Civilian Assistant Engineers 

Officer Supervisor . 

Civilians on temporary agreement 

8 

162 

8 

24 

32 

3 1 

1 > Civilian 

2 J Officers. 

8 

166 

8 

24 

19 

8 1 

1 }• Civilian 

J Officers. 

Total 

240 

234 

Sub-Divisional officers (Military and Civil) 

226 Military. 

88 Civil. 

210 Military. 
84 Civil. 


314 

294 

Do. (temporary) 

21 

17 

Overseers ...... 

283 

309 

Do. (temporary) . • . 

211 

173 

Storekeepers ..... 

60 

60 

Do. (temporary) . 

16 

12 

Clerical and Drawing establishment— 

1 


( i) Clerks ..... 

504 

601 


101 

100 



(i) Clerks (temporary) . 

810 

584 

(*i) Draftsmen (temporary) . 

163 

146 


The proposed reduction in the number and cost of establishments is due 
partly, we understand, to the decrease in the volume of work to be performed, 
partly to a proposed reorganisation. The Military Engineer Services in India 
are divided into districts, which correspond as far as possible to the military 
districts and independent brigade areas in India. Each engineer district is 
in the charge of a Commander, Royal Engineers (a lieutenant-colonel) who 
also acts as the adviser on engineer questions to-the -district or area com¬ 
mander. (The M. E. S. districts in a command are under the Chief Engineer 
of the command, an officer of the rank of brigadier attached to the staff of 
the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief.) The C. R. E. of a district is assisted 
by one or more officers, and in districts containing a large amount of machinery 
by an Inspector of Machinery : in recent years a district stores officer and 
a technical officer have also been included on his staff. Every district is 
divided into divisions each under a Garrison Engineer, and in all 
divisions, except those that are very small, there are one or more Assistant 
Garrison Engineers. The work in the division is divided among sub-divisional 
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officers who are either civilians or warrant or non-commissioned officers, 
one at least being in charge of buildings and roads, one of electrical and 
mechanical work and one of furniture and stores. The main features of the 
proposed reorganisation, we understand, are the strengthening of the powers 
and responsibilities of the Garrison Engineers, and the decentralization from 
C. R. E.’s offices to lower formations of the stores and accounts work hitherto 
performed there, and the simplification and reduction of such work. 

While we have not had before us the full details of the proposed reorgani¬ 
sation which is not yet, we understand, finally sanctioned, we welcome a 
measure which will make for reduction in expenditure and we appreciate that 
the Engineer-in-Chief and those under him, who are responsible for the pro¬ 
posals for reorganisation, have been working on the lines of real economy in 
endeavouring to eliminate unnecessary work. But we are not satisfied that 
the reductions shown in the table given above for thp cost for 1932-33 and 
for the normal average numbers are as great as the reduction in the volume of 
new and maintenance building services to be performed, the effect of the 
reorganisation and the present financial position call for. The net cost for 
1932-33 is lower by Rs. 3 • 33 lakhs, but this reduction is only achieved by 
taking into account a saving of Rs. 6-11 lakhs due to the general cut in pay : 
without that, the net cost would actually have shown an increase. It has 
been pointed out to us that the net cost would have shown a greater saving 
but for the fall in receipts (Rs. 6-92 lakhs) in respect of supervision of work 
done for provincial governments, etc., but the question then arises whether a 
reduction in staff could not have been made more nearly commensurate with 
the reduction in work carried out for those governments. And if the gross 
cost of the M. E. S. establishment is taken and the savings due to cuts 
in pay are eliminated, the reduction is approximately 5 per cent, whereas the 
decrease in the gross expenditure on new works, maintenance and general 
charges is over 30 per cent. It is true that the full effect of the proposed re¬ 
duction in establishment will not be obtained in 1932-33, but even if this is 
allowed for the reduction would, we understand, be well under 10 per cent. 
An examination of the numbers proposed as the future normal establishment 
similarly suggests that further reductions are warranted. As regards officers, 
the net reduction is from 240 to 234*, a figure still actually higher than that 
considered by the Inchcape Committee to be excessive. The figure 234 includes 
3 officers hitherto charged to other heads, so that the real reduction is 9 officers 
and it has further been represented to us that 10 additional R. E. officers had 
been recently sanctioned by the Government of India but are not now to be 
employed. We recognise these facts. But we understand that the additional 
10 officers had been sanctioned in connection with the amenity programme, 
which we recommended in our interim report should be suspended, and we 
believe that the authority for certain officers of the present establishment was 
also continued in connection with that programme. Moreover the reductions 
proposed are mainly of stores officers, whose abolition is due to the reorgani¬ 
sation of the M. E.S. and not to reduction in works expenditure. For these 
reasons and because expenditure on new works will be reduced from Rs. 196-43 
lakhs to Rs. 80 lakhs, we recommend that a reduction of 10 per cent, should be 
made in the 240 officers authorised in the 1931-32 Budget and that a due propor¬ 
tion of this reduction should be in officers of the R. E. We estimate that this 
would result in an ultimate saving of over Rs. 3 lakhs a year. The average 
•cost of an R. E. officer may be put at Rs. 14,150 a year as against Rs. 10,250 

* Included in this figure are 48 officers for furlough reserve and training reserve 
and on deputation. 
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for a departmental officer and Rs. 7,800 for a civilian. We should have been 
disposed to recommend a greater reduction but for the fact that, as stated 
above, we consider that endeavours should be made by increased supervision 
of maintenance work to decrease the cost of such work. In recommending a 
reduction we have not overlooked the arguments that the reduction in expendi¬ 
ture on new works may only be temporary and that there is a shortage of 
R. E. officers available on mobilization. As regards the first argument we 
fear that financial circumstances are hardly likely in the near future to 
permit a resumption of the previous standard of expenditure ; as regards the 
second, we are of opinion that greater reliance should be placed on civilian 
sources for replacing the regular officers of the M. E. S. on mobilization. 

As regards personnel other than officers we understand that while the tem¬ 
porary draftsmen and clerks are required to some extent to supplement con¬ 
tinuously the permanent cadre, they also form a margin which fluctuates with 
the actual work to be done. We consider that the number of such employees 
must bear some direct, if not exact, relation to the amount to be spent on new 
works. 1 he figure for new works has fallen by over 30 per cent, and we 
recommend that reductions should be made with some approximation to this 
decrease, in addition to the reductions which the reorganisation of M. E. S. 
has rendered possible. We are not able to say what precise effect this would 
have on the proposed normal establishment because we are not in a position to 
allocate the proposed reductions to the two separate causes, but we would 
point out that in the case of draftsmen the proposal is to reduce the temporary 
establishment of 163 by only some 10 per cent, (leaving the permanent 
establishment in addition practically untouched at 100) although few new 
works will be undertaken in 1932-33. We strongly recommend that a 
substantial reduction should be made. A reduction of 25 clerks and 25 
draftsmen would save approximately Rs. 70,000 a year. 

6. Simplification of clerical work and accounts .—As indicated above 
certain reductions are to be made in the staff of the M. E. S. by sim¬ 
plification of clerical work and of accounts. Some of us had an opport¬ 
unity of examining in some detail in a Garrison Engineer’s office the 
actual accounts documents and there seemed, prima fade, consider¬ 
able scope for simplification. For example, bills for advances to 
contractors on account of work done have hitherto been supported by com¬ 
plete records of measurements, although this information has to be supplied 
with the final bill and is also available in full in the engineer’s measurement 
book. Again, the method of recording in the accounts commitments 
in respect of stores is complex and involves considerable (and apparently 
unremunerative) clerical labour. We recommend that the examination 
which is already being made into the possibility of simplifying and reducing 
this accounts work should be pressed forward. We would also recommend 
that consideration should be given, if necessary in consultation with the 
Auditor General, to the possibility of reduction in the audit processes. We 
would in no way impair audit, to which we attach the utmost importance, 
but we are not clear whether the 100 per cent, audit which is carried out could 
not in the case of documents, other than the more important documents such as 
bills and contracts and measurement books, be reduced without detriment. 
If simplification and reduction in work are possible, a decrease in staff should 
result not only in the M. E. S. but also in the Military Accounts Department. 

7. Contracts .—Contracts for M. E. S. services are placed by engineer officers, 
those for Rs. 5,000 or less requiring the sanction of a Garrison Engineer, those 
for over Rs. 5,000 up to Rs. 1 lakh requiring that of a C. R. E.j and those abov e 
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Rs. 1 lakh being placed on the authority of a C. E. They are normally measure¬ 
ment contracts made on the basis of a percentage above or below schedule rates, 
which are maintained in the districts, though in certain straightforward cases, 
such as repetition work, lump sum contracts are placed. Tenders are invited 
from selected lists of firms, and normally the contract is given to the lowest ten¬ 
derer. We discussed with the engineer authorities the possibility of extending 
the use of lump sum contracts, but we were advised that, generally speaking, 
conditions in India were not favourable to such contracts. We, therefore, 
make no recommendation on this point. But we consider that the schedules, on 
which under the present system contracts are placed, should be revised more 
frequently than is apparently at present the ease. We found in the course 
of enquiry that in certain instances the schedules had not been revised for five 
or six years and contractors were quoting as much as 30 per cent, less than the 
schedule rates. While it is true, as was represented to us, that so long as 
there is competition, tenders would represent the prevailing market prices and 
therefore the full value of a fall in prices would be obtained by quotations being 
made at a discount on the schedule rates, it seems to us by no means certain 
that fluctuations in market prices would affect all items in the schedule equally. 
And as quotations are made on the basis of increases or decreases on the schedule 
as a whole, it does not necessarily follow that, if the schedule is seriously out of 
date, such quotations would necessarily represent the fair market rate for the 
actual work required. We accordingly recommend a more frequent revision 
of the schedules as we are of opinion that such a revision will enable much 
closer supervision of rates to be enforced. We also recommend that all 
M. E. S. contracts for over Rs. 50,000 should be made by open tender instead 
of by calling for tenders from selected lists of contractors. Contracts for 
Rs. 50,000 and under should continue to be made by calling for tenders from 
selected lists of contractors, but once a year advertisements should be inserted 
in the local press inviting firms to apply to be put on those lists. 

8. Design, Specification, etc.—We have gathered that the standard of 
M. E. S. building in regard to both design and specification is high. We 
have been informed that this matter is under examination and that as a first 
step, in order to encourage immediate economy, the authorised scales are being 
treated as a maximum, instead of as the normal, and that in certain areas it 
has been decided to construct buildings on the basis of a fifteen years’ 
life. We ascertained on our visit to the Northern Command that 
advantage had already been taken of the relaxation in the interpretation 
of the authorised scale to introduce economies of design rendered 
possible by local conditions and we recommend that this policy should 
be vigorously pursued and that the local authorities should be encouraged to 
effect reductions of, and economies in, the maximum scales. 

9. General Charges .—The provision for this head of the M. E. S. 
budget was Rs. ' 22,41,000 in 1930-31, and Rs. 23,72,000 in 
1931-32 and in the drab; figures for 1932-33 is, we understand, 
Rs. 26,66,000. The head covers such items as rent of buildings, and of 
land, payments on account of compensation for quarters, care of vacant 
buildings, etc. We are informed that the upward tendency of this head is 
largely due to the increase in rent of bungalows for officers. The accepted 
policy is, we understand, to provide officers with suitable accommodation. If 
government buildings cannot be provided, an allowance is given, but, if that 
allowance is insufficient owing to high prices in a particular locality, govern¬ 
ment hires the necessary accommodation in lieu of issuing the allowance. 
While we make no recommendation in regard to this procedure, we draw at¬ 
tention to it. We have heard not a few complaints that in financial matters 
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government is hard on-officers ; in this case there seems a certain generosity. 

If the allowance is more than adequate, the officer receives the benefit; if it 
is inadequate, the government makes good. As regards cases where govern¬ 
ment buildings are provided, we understand that, if the accommodation is 
less in extent than that to which an officer is entitled, monetary compensation 
is granted, whether or not he hires additional accommodation, and that some 
70,000 rupees a year are paid on this account. We think this procedure is 
open to objection in principle, and we recommend that such compensation- 
should only be paid in those exceptional cases, if any, where additional 
accommodation has to be hired by the officer to supplement his quarters. 

As regards the care of vacant buildings, for which Rs. 1,60,000 were in¬ 
cluded under this head in the 1931-32 budget, we have not been able to obtain 
full details of this expenditure. We have been informed that a considerable 
portion is on account of chowkidars employed to look after buildings when 
troops move from the hills to the plains and vice versa. The expenditure 
seems considerable and we recommend that it should be examined with a view 
to economy, and that, if any of it is in respect of buildings permanently 
empty, the question of the necessity of the retention of those buildings 
should be carefully considered. 

10. Loan Expenditure .—We were asked in our terms of reference 
to report whether part of the expenditure on new works now 
charged to revenue might not as a temporary measure be charged to 
loan funds. We have been informed that the usual rule approved 
by the Government of India is that “capital expenditure, met usually 
from borrowed funds, is incurred with the object either of increasing 
concrete assets of a material character or of reducing recurring liabilities ” 
and that further it is the general rule that the cost of departmental buildings 
should be charged to revenue and that only really reproductive capital outlay 
should be financed from loans. There are certain items of the army building 
programme which might reasonably be regarded as having the effect of reducing 
recurring liabilities, for example the provision of accommodation for officers, 
which will reduce hiring charges or the provision of water meters referred to in 
our interim report, which would reduce the present loss of water revenue. 
Moreover the inclusion in the military budget of items of a capital nature may 
give an unfair impression of the cost of the army. And further the provision 
of loan funds enables a programme of works to be planned and carried through 
more conveniently and possibly more economically than when works have to 
be financed from an annual budget, even though that budget is stabilized. 
But military policy changes, and there would be a. greater risk in the case of 
military works than in that of civilian buildings that, before the loan by which 
they had been financed had been repaid, they might be found to be surplus 
to new requirements and from their nature or position to have little residual 
commercial value. At the same time the new policy might require new build¬ 
ings which would themselves have to be financed either from fresh loan funds 
or from a revenue budget still bearing the charges of previous loans. We feel, 
also that, when funds have to be provided from within an annual budget, there 
is more likely to be critical examination of the merits of a service in competition, 
with others. What is desirable, as distinct from what is essential, may be 
provided from loan funds when, if the money had to be provided from revenue, 
it might be found possible to forego the service entirely as one which, however 
desirable, could not be afforded. In a time of financial stringency such as the 
present we consider that the balance of advantage from the point of view o£ 
economy lies in not resorting to loan expenditure. 
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11. General .—There is one general question to which we think it desirable 
to refer. In the army organisation the Engineer-in-Chief is not a Principal 
Staff Officer, nor is he directly and entirely responsible to a Principal Staff 
Officer. The budget for M. E. S. services is a separate head in the Esti¬ 
mates and we had understood during our preliminary discussions in the 
summer that the control of this expenditure differed from that of other army 
expenditure in that it was not directly under a Principal Staff Officer. Had 
this been the position, the matter would have required further consideration, 
for in our view there is no essential difference between expenditure on military 
works and that on other military services, and- the question would have 
arisen whether the difference in treatment might result in any loss of adminis¬ 
trative or financial control. But we gather from discussion with the Quarter¬ 
master General on the present occasion that so far as financial and 
administrative control is concerned the responsibility rests not with the 
Engineer-in-Chief but with the Q. M. G. precisely as it does for supply and 
transport and other services, except so far as the expenditure on M. E. S. 
personnel is concerned. We think that it would be desirable to make this posi¬ 
tion clear by incorporating the budget for Military Engineer Services as a 
head of the main Army Budget and showing it as under the control of the Quar¬ 
termaster General. While averse from adding to the Quartermaster General’s 
already onerous duties, we think that the ultimate general responsibility 
for the cost of the personnel employed on M.E.S. should rest with him, 
just as he accepts responsibility for the size of that engaged, e.g.; on supply 
and transport duties. In making these suggestions we do not desire in any 
way to detract from the full technical responsibility of the Engineer-in-Chief. 
But we think that it is important in principle that the ultimate financial 
responsibility for expenditure on army services should rest with the 
Principal Staff Officers ; an exception to this rule in the case of M. E. S. would, 
be fair neither to the Principal Staff Officers nor to the Engineer-in-Chief. 
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(a) Includes approximately Rs. 53,00,000 in respect of buildings, Rs. 10,00,000 in respect of maintenance of internal electrical fittings, 
Rs. 23,00,000 in respect of roads and Rs. 20,00,000 on miscellaneous items. 
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CHAPTER VIII.— Staffs of Army Headquarters, Commands, Etc.* 

1. We have been furnished with a table annexed to this chapter showing 
the numbers and cost of the staff of Army Headquarters, Commands, Districts 
and Brigades in 1914, 1922 and 1931. We have also prepared a table showing 
the number of officers at Army Headquarters in 1914, as they were in 1922 and 
1926 before the first and second Innes reports and as they would have been 
under those reports, as they stood in the Army Estimates in 1931, and as 
we understand they will be in 1932 when the reductions proposed by the 
military authorities in connection with this enquiry are put into effect. 
We have had some difficulty in arriving at figures which correspond with 
those furnished to us in the first table, but we believe them to be sufficiently 
accurate to illustrate the general position : as staffs of Commands, Districts 
and Brigades were not covered by the Innes reports we have not included 
them in the columns relating to these reports. We would add that 
comparative figures over a period of years are apt to be misleading: reorgani¬ 
zations prevent the comparison of like with like: transfers of posts between 
headquarters or commands, or the inclusion of officers in the headquarters 
staff, who formerly carried out practically the same duties elsewhere, may swell 
the numbers and cost of headquarters without adding to the numbers and cost 
of the army as a whole. In this connection we would point out that the 
figures furnished to us for the present purpose differ from those incorporated 
in the table on page 9 of our interim report. In that table certain un¬ 
seconded officers attached to the staff were not included and the figure for the 
staff in 1922 obtained from certain returns presented in connection with the 
Inchcape committee requires amendment. 

But though the figures must be treated with reserve, and those for any 
particular date no doubt are capable of, or even require, explanation, if they 
are to be fairly interpreted, they show broadly that, although compared with 
1922 the cost of the Army Budget in 1931 had fallen from 67*75 crores to 
Rs. 52 crores and the number of fighting troops from approximately 2,80,000 
to approximately 2,47,000, the number of officers on the staff at headquarters 
had increased from 160 to 172 and that of officers on the local staffs from 450 
to 473 and their combined costs had increased by some Rs. 20 lakhs. Even 
with the proposed reductions for 1932-33 the staff at Army Headquarters will 
not have fallen to the 1922 level and that in commands, etc., will be only just 
below it. 

2. The supreme control and administration of the army rests with Army 
Headquarters. Under Army Headquarters, India is divided for purposes of 
military command and administration into four major areas or commands, 
each command being sub-divided into a certain number of districts and inde¬ 
pendent brigade areas, the total for which provision was made in 1931 
being 14 districts and 4 independent brigade areas. Before the war the Army 
in India was divided for purposes of command and administration into two 
armies and ten districts. The General Officers Commanding-in-Chief of the 
two armies were charged with the command, inspection, training and discipline 
of the troops under their command but had no administrative responsibility. 
The reorganization after the war was, we are informed, designed to improve 
the system of command and distribution of troops, to obtain a proper balance 
between combatant and ancillary services and to maintain a machinery in 
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peace able to produce rapid expansion in war. It was based upon the 
propositions— 

(а) that no system of organization can produce good results which does 

not permit of close personal relations between commanders, staffs 
and troops : with this object in view the unit of command was 
restricted; 

(б) that as far as possible each commander should have his troops so 

concentrated as to render possible combined training for war; 

(c) that the system of administration should be such as would be readily 

adaptable to war conditions ; 

(d) that Army Headquarters should be free to concentrate upon the 

larger questions of policy and administration. 

3. The result of this re-organization has been to produce a machine framed 
with regard to logic and uniformity. Broadly speaking each branch of the staff 
and of the services is reproduced in miniature at the lower level; each com¬ 
mander at those lower levels has on his staff or attached to his staff representa¬ 
tives of the staffs and services serving at headquarters. Thus to take an 
illustration, the General Staff at Army Headquarters has its counterpart in 3 
or 4 General Staff officers in each command and 2‘or 3 in each independent 
brigade area and district and the supply and transport service at headquarters 
has its counterpart usually in 3 officers with each command and 2 with each 
independent brigade area or district. We do not question the desirability of 
this from the point of view of organization and efficiency. But it is undoubt¬ 
edly expensive, and the question is whether under present circumstances that 
expense can be afforded. We would point out in this connection that although, 
as we understand, the introduction of the four command scheme was intended 
to relieve Army Headquarters of work and presumably result in reduction of 
staff through decentralization, Army Headquarters staffs have not in fact been 
substantially reduced as a result of the scheme. We feel that some substantial 
reduction in the expense of staffs is essential, though we have found it even more 
difficult than in other spheres of army expenditure to suggest the best methods 
of such reduction. A detailed examination of each branch of the staff at 
headquarters and in the commands and districts with a view to determining 
whether each officer is required under the present accepted organization would 
have been impossible in the time at our disposal. Moreover the examina¬ 
tion of Army Headquarters in detail was carried out in 1922 and 1926 
by special committees appointed solely for that purpose under Sir Charles 
Innes, and in connection with the present enquiry the military authorities 
have, we understand, scrutinized the staffs closely and have in consequence 
effected the reductions shown in the Table II annexed. It is to be noticed 
that although the Innes Committees after a detailed review of Army 
Headquarters branch by branch and post by post made recommenda¬ 
tions resulting in reductions of staff, there has actually been an increase com¬ 
pared with the figures finally accepted by the second committee in 1926. We 
have been informed that the recommendations of that committee in regard 
to officers have been carried out, with the exception of seven posts, and the 
increase is therefore due partly to transfer of duties but also to the creation of 
new posts. 

4. While we have not been ab'e to make a detailed examination of each 
branch, we are equally not in a position, on such consideration as we 
have been able to give the matter, to suggest a drastic rebuilding of the whole 
machine or a complete reversion to the position as it was in 1914, when, we are 
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informed, the staff organization was inadequate. We should in fact have been 
disposed to recommend the abolition of a separate Western Command. But 
we understand that the command is essentially a war organization and that 
difficulties of communication make it undesirable to merge the Western Com¬ 
mand in the Northern Command. We further understand that in order to 
secure economy it has already been decided to merge the administrative staff 
of the Baluchistan District into the Western Command Headquarters adminis¬ 
trative staff. In view of the military and geographical considerations involved 
we refrain from recommending the absorption of the command in the Northern 
Command. 

5. Feeling as we do that economy in the present expenditure on head¬ 
quarter staffs is essential, it would have been possible, taking these consider¬ 
ations into account, simply to point out the cost of the present staff 
organisation and to record our strong opinion that under present conditions 
it is greater than can be afforded. But even though we recognise that 
the organization of staffs is a technical matter affecting the whole machine, 
and therefore peculiarly a subject in which the actual method of economy 
may properly be left to the military authorities, we thought it fairer 
to suggest certain additional lines of approach for the conzideration of the 
military authorities. We accordingly suggest for consideration whether, 
while leaving the framework of the machine as it stands, it might not be 
possible to take away some parts, not necessarily uniformly, but simply where 
they are not absolutely necessary to ordinary peace running. 

6. It appears to us that, so far as administrative services are concerned, the 
pressure of work and the need for staff must be greatest at those levels in the 
hierarchy of command where the financial administration and the day to day 
work in connection with that administration lie and that it is at the other levels 
in the hierarchy that reductions of staff would be most possible. Financial 
administration, with a centralised financial budget, lies mainly at Army Head¬ 
quarters and we venture to think that one of the reasons why reductions of 
staff at those Headquarters have not followed the creation of administrative 
staffs in the commands to the extent possibly anticipated, is because it has not 
been possible to decentralize generally financial administration. In some cases 
there has been decentralization to lower levels but the measure to which such 
decentralization has taken place varies with different services. We therefore 
suggest that it might be considered in relation to each administrative service 
at which level financial administration is least heavy and whether at such level 
reduction of staff in relation to that service might not be possible. In the case 
of the ordnance services for example, broadly speaking the financial adminis¬ 
tration is exercised practically entirely at Army Headquarters, where arrange¬ 
ments for provision and purchase of ordnance stores are centralized. The 
duties of the ordnance officers attached to the commands and districts are, 
we believe, mainly advisory or inspectional, and we suggest that it might be 
considered whether at either of these levels the ordnance representatives 
might not be dispensed with. We have not overlooked the fact that the 
D. A. D. 0. S. attached to districts are responsible for inspection of equipment 
in" possession of units, and we have had evidence of the useful work they do. 
But we understand that an experiment is being made of attaching to brigades 
warrant officers of the Indian Ordnance Department, whose duty it will be to 
inspect the equipment in the hands of troops and to attend boards for condem¬ 
nation of equipment. If the experiment is successful, we suggest that their 
work under the supervision of the ordnance representatives in the commands 
should be sufficient to ensure that the ordnance interests at the brigade and 
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district level are sufficiently safeguarded, while the staff of the brigade or die* 
trict commander might secure such technical advice on ordnanee matters as 
they require either from these warrant officers or from the ordnance repre¬ 
sentatives in the command in which the brigade or district is. In the case of 
Supply and Transport on the other-hand, although a greater part of the financial 
administration is centralized at Army Headquarters, there is a good deal in 
connection with local contracts for meat, vegetables, etc., on the supply side, 
and for hiring of transport on the transport side, which falls on the 
I. A. S. C. officers at a lower level. But this financial administration is mainly 
carried out in the districts and not in the commands and we understood 
in one command that representatives of the supply and transport ser¬ 
vices attached to the command staff—consisting of a Deputy Director of 
Supply and Transport Services, and two Assistant Directors—were engaged 
mainly in advisory and inspectional duties. In the case of supply and trans¬ 
port therefore it appears to us that the possibility of reduction of staff, by 
reducing these advisory and inspectional responsibilities, might reasonably be 
looked for at the command level. It must be remembered in this connection 
that in addition to the representatives of the Supply and Transport services in 
districts and at Command and Army Headquarters, there are two Inspectors, of 
Indian Army Service Corps Services. In the case of the Military Engineer Services 
there already has been considerable decentralization of financial administration 
and under the proposed reorganization there will be even more. It is at the 
level of the districts that the bulk of the financial administration is carried out, 
and it is accordingly the Command or Army Headquarters level at which it 
seems to us that reduction of staff might be aimed at; for example the link of 
the Chief Engineer might be dropped from the chain and for engineer services 
the District might be in direct touch with Army Headquarters, the staff at 
those Headquarters being strengthened if necessary. Or, if the effect of the new 
organisation is to throw the weight of the financial administration on the 
Garrison Engineer, rather than the Commander Royal Engineers, and to devolve 
from Army Headquarters to commands the general financial control, then 
reduction might be sought in the staff of the Commander Royal Engineers 
and at Army Headquarters. At present the Commander Royal Engineers 
in a district has two or more assistants, one at least being for works and the 
other for electrical and mechanical installations : the Chief Engineer in the 
Command has also two assistants usually one for works and one for 
electrical and mechanical installations in addition to special technical officers. 

We have already dealt with the question of medical and veterinary 
and remount officers in our interim report. 

7. We are well aware that, quite apart from other objections, it will be point¬ 
ed out that in the case of the Northern Command in particular it is necessary to 
retain an organisation in peace which can be converted at once to a war basis. 
In that case we recommend that the Eastern and Southern Commands might 
be considered on the lines suggested. Although uniformity is no doubt desir¬ 
able throughout the commands, the price of it may be too great, and in any 
case the decision to merge the administrative service of District and Command 
Headquarters in the Western Command is a recognition that local conditions 
may justify a departure from symmetrical organization. If it were possible 
to reduce the appointments of say 7 D. A. D. 0. S. and to reduce the supply and 
transport and engineer staffs in the Eastern and Southern Commands we 
estimate that the resultant saving, allowing for corresponding decreases in 
subordinate staff, might be at least 6 lakhs a year. 
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8, Apart from the number of officers, it seems to us that at Army Headquar¬ 
ters in particular the grading of officers generally is on the high side. Thus in 
the General Staff Branch the proportions are 5 G. S. Os. 1 to 12 G. S. Os. 2 and 
13 G. S. Os. 3 : in the Adjutant General’s Branch practically all the officers are 
graded as Deputy Assistant Adjutants General, or higher (there is only one 
Staff Captain employed): in the Supply and Transport Directorate under the 
•Quartermaster General there are four Deputy Directors while of the two officers 
in the Directorate of Remounts one is graded as a Director and the other as a 
Deputy Director; in the Master General of Ordnance Branch there are two 
Deputy Directors under the Director of Artillery. We recommend that all 
gradings be examined with a view to reduction. 


9. As regards the subordinate staff, that at Army Headquarters has been 
the subject of detailed review and report by Mr. Heseltine in 1923 and by 
Mr. Macdonald as recently as 1929. In the commands, if our suggestion 
to reduce certain classes of appointment is accepted, there will be auto¬ 
matically a reduction in subordinate staff. Apart from numbers, a possible 
field of economy lies in the substitution of Indians for British clerks. At Army 
Headquarters we understand that, out of a total of 832 clerks serving in the 
military departments, approximately 100 British soldier or ex-soldier clerks 
are employed, the balance being Indian clerks. The British clerks are 
not, as is the case in Commands, etc., on the India Unattached List, but 
are temporarily detached from their units and ultimately are discharged from 
the army and engaged as civilian clerks. We understand that except in 
the case of clerks of the 2nd division, where there is a difference in pay of 
some 40 rupees a month, the only difference in the cost of British and 
Indian clerks at Army Headquarters is the cost of free passages given to 
the former, estimated at Rs. 30 a month. It is claimed that there is need at 
Army Headquarters of a certain number of men who have military knowledge 
and are acquainted with matters concerning the discipline, environment and 
conditions of a soldier’s life. In the circumstances we make no recommend¬ 
ation in the matter. 

In the commands, districts, etc., British soldiers and Indian clerks are 
employed in approximately equal numbers. The British soldiers are either 
members of the India Unattached List or are temporarily detached from their 
units awaiting appointment in the List. The average cost of a British 
soldier clerk in the commands may be put at Rs. 340 a month, that of an 
Indian clerk at Rs. 180 a month. We recommend that for the present only 25 
per cent, of the clerks employed in Commands, etc., should be British. . The 
saving would be over Rs. 3 lakhs a year. 

10. In discussing the expenditure at Army Headquarters and in Commands 
we would refer to one item which, if it is carefully watched, may yield consider¬ 
able savings. In Army Estimates for 1931, Rs. 14 lakhs were included for 
printing and stationery. We understand that until recently there was no 
machinery for closely controlling this expenditure, but that such machinery 
has now been established under an officer of the Army Department. We have 
had an opportunity of discussing the question with this officer and are satisfied 
that he has already succeeded in making considerable savings and should be 
able to make still further savings in the future. ■ We consider that this is a 
matter which should continue to be closely watched. 
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TABLE II. 


Comparison of numbers of officers at Army Headquarters, Commands, Districts 
and Brigades at various periods between 1914 and 1931. 



1014. 

1922. 

Proposed 
by First 
Innes 
Com¬ 
mittee. 

1926. 

Proposed 
by Second 
Innes 
Com¬ 
mittee. 

1931. 

Proposed 
by the 
military 
authoritiea 
in connec¬ 
tion with 
present 
enquiry. 

Army Headquarters 

97 

160 

106 

149 1 

141 

172 

163 

Commands, Districts 
and Brigades. 

341 

460 


•• 

•• 

473 

443 
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CHAPTER IX.— India Unattached List. 

1. The India Unattached List is an organisation of departmental officers 
and other ranks constituted to carry out departmental and non-regimental duties 
of various kinds and is primarily recruited by seconding British other ranks - 
from their regiments. Officers’ appointments are filled by promotion from 
among the warrant officers on the List. The reason for maintaining a separate 
organisation is to prevent the reduction of the effective strength of regimental 
units caused by the practice of taking men from units for non-regimental 
duties without replacement, 

2. The List consists of a departmental portion and a non-departmental 
portion. The numbers at present sanctioned for the two portions, showing 
the formations with which they are employed, are given below:— 

Departmental India Unattached List. 


— 

I. A. 

S. C. 

i 

| 

! 

« 

8 

u 

>> 

£ 

Army Remount, Dept. 

b 

d 

.8 

1 

<D 

> 

>» 

8 

fa 

< 

03 fa c 

161 
HH I 

Indian Army Ordnance 
.Corps. 

Military Engineer Services. 

Indian Miscellaneous List. 

Indian Corps of Clerks.f 

Survey Section. j 

Supply and Animal 
Transport. 

Mechanical Transport. 

Departmental Officers . . . j 

i 

51 i 

1 24 

i 6 i 

6 


55 

j 32 

29 

18 

i 

Warrant Officers and Non-Commis- 

431 

391 

1 44 

18 

4 

607+224 

11 

329 

5 

sioned Officers. 
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Students ..... 

•• 

•• 

: 6 


• • 

1 .. 

• • 

• • 


•• 
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* Included 12 temporarily performing executive officers’ duties, 
t Includes Hill Depot Staff, 
t Includes 21 Indian assistant storekeepers. - 


Non-Departmental India Unattached List. 



I.A.O.C. 

Permanent Staff 
Instructors. 

T. Coy. 
Indian 

1 

1 

Military 

1 

Miscellaneous 


Soldier 

Mechanics. 

A.F.I. 

U.T.C. 

Signal 

Corps. 

1 Detention 
j Corps. 

1 

j 

appointments. 

Acting Warrant Offi¬ 
cers. 

2 

| 

1 104 

14 

• 

4 

5 

1 

19 

Non-Commissioned 

Officers. 

. . 

245 

31 

87 

8 1 

17 
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3. The rates of pay and conditions j of service of the members of the non- 
departmental portion are practically the same as those of regimental ranks, 
except in the case of personnel of “T” Company Indian Signal Corps when 
employed with the Posts and Telegraph Department, and the only inducements 
to join the non-departmental portion are the grant Of an initial step in rank, 
a longer period of service, and better leave prospects. 

4. The various branches of the non-departmental portion are dealt with in 
detail below. 

The two I. A. O. C. soldier mechanics are, we are informed, men with 
considerable military service and, when they retire, they will not be replaced 
by soldiers. 

We have already dealt with the men employed witli the Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces in another part of our report. 

“ T ” Company of the Indian Signal Corps consists of soldiers seconded 
for duty with the Indian Posts and Telegraph Department, where they are 
trained in the civil telegraph system, so that they become conversant with the 
Working of that system and the instruments used. They are organised in such 
a way that on mobilisation they can take over such portions of the civil tele¬ 
graph system as it is essential to operate with military personnel. - When 
employed in the Posts and Telegraph Department they receive from army funds 
the pay and allowances of their regimental rank and from civil funds they draw 
telegraph departmental allowances from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 3-8-0 a day. We 
appreciate the necessity of having a nucleus of men trained in civil telegraph 
work immediately available on mobilization, but we consider that an endeavour 
should be made to obtain them at less cost. We suggest that the military 
authorities might consider with the Posts and Telegraph authorities the possi¬ 
bility of relying for mobilization on men belonging to the ordinary establish¬ 
ment of the Posts and Telegraph Department, with reserve liabilities for which 
they would receive (in addition to civil pay) reserve pay from army funds. 
These reservists might either be enlisted as special reservists from the Posts 
and Telegraph staff or enlisted as soldiers, discharged to the reserve and 
employed by the Posts and Telegraph Department. 

The personnel of the Military Detention Corps is employed in detention 
barracks where British soldiers sentenced to detention undergo their sentence. 
From the nature of the duties it is necessary that this personnel should con¬ 
sist of British warrant officers and non-commissioned officers and we make 
no recommendation in this connection. 

The miscellaneous appointments are mainly in connection with schools 
and establishments with which we have dealt in our interim report. 

5. As regards the departmental portion of the India Unattached List the 
following tables give the special rates of pay drawn by the departmental officers 
and other ranks respectively. In addition to their pay the officers receive cer¬ 
tain free passages on leave and the other ranks receive concessions (e.g., rations, 
marriage allowance, accommodation, clothing, free passages, etc.) to the esti¬ 
mated value of Rs. 115 a month. Promotion, except in the case of the clerical 
and mechanical transport section, is by time. We have also summarised in 
tabular form information given to us as to the rates of pay, paid or proposed 
to be paid, to the equivalent Indian personnel. 



Departmental officers (Monthly rates) 



-These rates are subject to the 10 per cent, cut brought in from the 1st December 1931, 
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Departmental warrant and non-commissioned officers (Monthly rates). 


Pay Indian 

Rank. of Army Total. 

Rank. Allowance. 

Rsl Rs. Rb. 

Warrant and non-commissioned officers enlisted 
before the 26th October 1925. 

Serjeant. 200 20 220 

Staff Serjeant ....... 250 30 280 

Sub-Conductor ....... 340 40 380 

Conductor ........ 370 50 420 

Warrant and non-commissioned officers enlisted 
on or after the 26th October 1925. 

Serjeant ........ 190 20 210 

StaS Serjeant ..... t, . 220 30 280! 

Sub-Conductor ....... 295 40 336 

Conductor ...... * 320 50 370' 

N.B .—The rates for those who enlisted before the 26th October 1925 are subject to- 
the 10 per cent, cut brought in from the 1st December 1931. 

Pay of Equivalent Indian Personnel. 

Military Engineer Services — 

Rs. a month. 

Furniture and Stores Branch — 

i Civilian Overseers to replace B. O. Rs. . « 60-—6—150 

Civilian S. D. Os.— 


1st to 11th year. 150—10—250 

12th to 17th year 280-20/2-—320 

18th year . 350 

19th to 25th year and thereafter . . . 375—25/2—450 


Indian Army Service Corps — 

(Supplies )— 

Indian officers who replace B. O. Rs.-— 

Jemadar ....... 7 5~— 5 100 

Risaldar ....... 130—10—160 

Risaldar Major ...... 250 

Plus Rs. 213-8-0 per annum on account of concessions. 


Indian Army Ordnance Corps — 

Assistant Storekeepers and Storekeepers — 

During the probationary period of 12 months . 100 

( i ) On confirmation : Assistant Storekeeper, 

Lower Division ..... 120—6—150 

(ii) Assistant Storekeeper, Upper Division . 160—10—260 

(in) Storekeeper, Lower Division . . . 260—15-—360 

( iv ) Storekeeper, Upper Division . . . 375—25—450 
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Military Farms Department — 

Pay of Rank. Staff or Depart- Charge Allowance, 
mental Pay. 

Rs. a month. Rs. a month. Rs. a month. 

Risaldar . . . . 115—10—145 50—10—90 20—100 (according to 

importance of charge 
held). 

Risaldar Major. . . 250 100—10—150 Ditto. 


Indian Corps of Clerks — 

(Indian Winn )— 

Lower Division. 50—4—90—3—120 

Upper Division ....... 100 —7|— 250 

Selection Division . . . . . . 250—10—300 

It will be seen from the above tables that there is a very definite economy in 
the employment of Indian personnel, and it is to secure this economy that in 
general we have recommended in other parts of our report and recommend, 
in broad terms here, their substitution for British personnel. But it will be 
seen from the tables of Indian rates of pay that there are very considerable 
variations in the rates paid in the different branches. We recommend 
that these variations should be carefully scrutinised to ensure that they are 
justified. It is essential in order to secure the full advantages of the econo¬ 
mies which the policy of Indianization offers that while on the one han<J 
too high a standard of pay shall not be set, on the other hand reasonable 
rates should be paid in order to secure the right type of man. 

As regards the scales applicable to British personnel we understand 
that recommendations have already been made to abolish time promotion. 
We consider that this should be done as soon as possible. 

We have already dealt with the substitution of qualified Indians for British 
other ranks of the Unattached List in various establishments which we con¬ 
sidered in our interim report. For example, recommendations on the point are 
contained in the sections dealing with Supply Services, Animal and Mechanical 
Transport Services, Veterinary and Remount Services and the Military Farms 
Department. In the Indian Army Ordnance Corps we have been informed 
that the policy has been accepted of Indianizing the supervisory staff up to 
25 per cent. Recruiting for Assistant Storekeepers in place of British 
other ranks of the India Unattached List began in 1928 but up to the 
present only 21 have been appointed. There are over 650 British ranks, 
including departmental officers, employed in the Indian Army Ordnance Corps 
section of the Unattached List, of whom over 400 are employed in arsenals, 
mainly in connection with storekeeping duties. It has been represented to us 
that it is very desirable that the personnel employed on these duties should have 
military training and service, since they have to deal direct with troops and 
may be employed in the field during training and active operations. We 
appreciate this, but we consider that, even if it is difficult to recruit Indian 
non-commissioned officers with the necessary qualifications, it should be 



possible to work to a considerably smaller limft of British soldiers than 75 per 
cent, of the establishment and we recommend that in the interests of economy 
at least 50 per cent, of the storekeeping establishment should .be Indians. 
The ultimate saving of employing Indians to the extent of 50 per cent, 
instead of 25 per cent, of the establishment would be not less than 
Its. 2J lakhs a year. 

In the case of the Military Engineer Services the personnel of thee 
India Unattached List' is employed in the Buildings and Roads Branch, the 
Electrical and Mechanical Branch and the Furniture and Stores Branch. 
There is also a civilian establishment for these branches recruited mainly from 
Indians. The establishments are as follows :— 



Officers. 

Others. 

Military. 

Civil. 

British 

other 

ranks. 

i. 

. Civilians. 

Buildings and Roads • 

1 ID 

1 

3 

' 78 

76 





21 temporary.. 

Electrical and Mechanical 

1 2 

* * 

49 

14 

Furniture and Stores Branch. 

i 

j 11 

\ k <* 

97 

- 


We understand that in the Buildings and Roads section it is proposed to 
increase the number of Assistant Engineer's from 3 to 8 and that as regards 
subordinates the accepted policy is to employ approximately 50 per cent. 
Indians. In the Electrical and Mechanical branch we have been informed 
that there is difficulty in obtaining trained Indian personnel, and of the 14 
civilians at present 6 are Europeans. In the Furniture and Stores branch 
we understand that it is proposed to substitute Indian civilian overseers for 
approximately 25 per cent, of the British personnel on the India Unattached 
List employed as sub-divisional officers. We recommend that in the 
Furniture and Stores branch the recruitment of Indian civilians should be 
greatly accelerated with a view to employing Indians in at least 50 per cent, 
of the posts in this branch at a considerable saving of expense. Even if Indian 
civilian sub-divisional officers were employed instead of the British person¬ 
nel, there would be a saving in their substitution in 25 posts of some 60,000 
rupees a year and the proposed substitution of Indian overseers in 25 posts 
will mean a saving of approximately Rs. 1 lakh. 

Our recommendations regarding the clerical section of the Indian Corps 
of Clerks are contained in the part of this report which deals with the staffs 
of Commands, Districts and Brigades. 

We understand that the members of the India Miscellaneous List are not 
being replaced by soldiers as their services expire and accordingly we make 
no recommendation in regard to them. 
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CHAPTER X,— Royal Indian Marine. 

3. The East India Company was authorised by the charters of Charles II 
-and James II to maintain an armed naval force for the defence of its possessions 
and for the prevention of interference with its trade monopoly. This force 
eventually developed into the Indian Navy, which was abolished after the 
Indian Mutiny, all duties of a warlike character being transferred to the Royal 
Navy. The transport of troops and stores, with other civil duties, was relegated 
to a local service not subject to military law, which was first designated “ The 
Indian Marine ’’ and, in 1892, “ The Royal Indian Marine ”, It was decided 
jn 1895 that India should contribute £100,000 to the Admiralty on account of 
^er naval defence. 

In 1923 the fleet of the Royal Indian Marine consisted of three troopships, 
three station ships, two survey ships, one lighthouse tender in the Persian 
Gulf, one despatch vessel in the Persian Gulf, one training ship, one receiving 
ship, two river steamers, two patrol craft vessels, nine trawlers, twenty-four 
military launches and thirteen yardcraft. The approximate strength of the 
service at that time was 182 officers, 63 warrant officers and 1,248 other ranks. 

With effect from the 1st April 1928, the Royal Indian Marine was re¬ 
constructed. The functions of the reorganised service in peace time are as 
follows:— 

(a) The training of personnel for service in war. 

(b) The services required by the Indian Government in the Indian Ocean 

and Persian Gulf. 

(c) The organisation of the naval defences at ports which are under the 

control of the Indian Government. 

(d) Survey work in the Indian Ocean. 

(e) Marine transport work for the Government of India. 

The strength of the service is four sloops, two patrol craft vessels, five 
trawlers (including one target towing trawler), two survey ships and a depot 
ship, in addition to the necessary ancillary craft, with an establishment, accord¬ 
ing to the Army Budget of 1931-32, of 98 officers and 1,064 warrant officersand 
ratings. (In addition 23 officers are employed under, and paid by, the civil 
government). One-third of the appointments to the commissioned ranks is 
reserved for Indians possessing the necessary qualifications. Up to the present 
only two Indians have been appointed but others are under training. As regards 
other ranks, before the reorganization there was a small cadre of European and 
Indian boatswains but it is the intention that all vacancies in this rank should 
be filled by promoted ratings. The warrant and non-commissioned ranks are 
recruited from Indians and in order to ensure an adequate supply of recruits 
suitable Indian boys are being trained on H. M. I. S. “ Dalhousie.” 

2. As stated in the Inchcape report, the expenditure on the Royal Indian 
Marine in 1914 was Rs. 63£ lakhs but by 1922 this figure had increased to 
Rs. 137 lakhs. As the result of the Inchcape Committee’s recommendations 
and the reorganisation of the service the 1931-32 estimate stood at Rs. 69-40 
lakhs. 

We were informed at our visit to Bombay that proposals, by which econo¬ 
mies might be effected, had already been submitted by the Flag Officer Com¬ 
manding for the consideration of the Government of India although he did not 
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consider that all of them were desirable. After examining these proposals the 
bulk of which have, we believe, been accepted by the Government of India 
resulting in a saving of Rs. 2 - 25 lakhs, we devoted our attention to explor¬ 
ing those avenues of expenditure which did not appear to have come within 
the scope of the recommendations of the Flag Officer Commanding. 

3. By far the most important point was the organisation'and working of the 
Dockyard. In the budget estimates for 1931-32, a net allotment of Rs. 5-56 
lakhs has been made for expenditure in connection with this item. A depart¬ 
mental committee appointed in 1925 to report on the reorganisation of the 
Royal Indian Marine expressed the opinion that the retention of the yard 
under government management was uneconomical since the yard is designed 
on a much larger scale, and is equipped with extensive and costly machinery 
capable of dealing with more work, than is required by the ships of the Royal 
Indian Marine. But the Committee did not advocate the sale of the dockyard. 
They considered that it should be leased for a period of fifteen years in the first 
instance, during which time the annual refit of ships should be entrusted to 
private firms as was the practice of the Admiralty in the case of the East Indies 
Squadron. Owing to the short term of the lease it was considered by experts 
unlikely that any company would come forward to take over the yard, and after 
reviewing the question it was .ultimately decided by the Government of India 
to abandon the idea of a lease, and to retain the yard on as economical a basis 
a s is possible. 

4. The Flag Officer Commanding in the course of his evidence gave it as 
his considered opinion that, from a service point of view, the retention of the 
Dockyard was essential, as there were certain classes of repairs which no agency 
in India other than the Royal Indian Marine staff was able to execute. In 
order to work the dockyard on an economical basis he considered that every 
endeavour should be made to obtain outside work from other government 
departments and with certain reservations from private individuals. He 
considered it unlikely, however, that contracts would be obtained by the yard 
under present conditions as the overhead charges now levied precluded the 
Royal Indian Marine from quoting competitive rates. The Flag, Officer 
Commanding has therefore suggested that fixed rates of 25 per cent, on labour 
and 15 per cent, on material should be levied as overhead charges for a period 
of three years on jobs executed for local governments, etc. He considered that 
this will tend to attract a greater volume of work which will enable the dock¬ 
yard to attain its full capacity and work on an economical basis. We are ad¬ 
vised by the Controller of Marine Accounts that these percentages are too low 
to cover the actual cost of overhead charges correctly debitable to the work and 
if adopted would result in a loss. We recommend that the accounting autho¬ 
rities should consider what is the minimum charge for overhead charges on 
work done for other government departments which would cover the actual 
cost attributable to such work. In this connection it should be considered, as 
we have recommended in the case of the ordnance factories, whether the capital 
value of plant, machinery and buildings is in accordance with present day values 
and whether any portion of that plant, machinery and buildings, at present 
taken into account in the calculation of depreciation charges, might not be 
fairly excluded as being really a reserve asset for war and not required for 
normal production. 

5. In this connection it was represented to us that the repair and overhaul 
of the Persian Gulf ships of the Royal Navy (other than those of H. M. I. S. 
Triad for which India pays) are carried out at Colombo by a private firm 
and that it would be of material assistance to the dockyard if the work could 



be done at Bombay. We are not aware of the reasons for sending vessels to 
Colombo instead of Bombay but we suggest that the matter might be reopened 
with the Admiralty to see whether, at any rate in some eases, use might not be 
made of Bombay dockyard. 

6. We considered the possibility of economy by obtaining power for the 
dockyard from outside sources, but were informed that this is under investi¬ 
gation and until further statistics and information have been received it is 
impossible to arrive at a decision. 

7. We understand that stores are held on a basis which ensures that the 
minimum maintained is :— 

(а) Special stores obtained from England . . .1 year’s stock. 

(б) Ordinary stores of European manufacture obtainable in 

India ......... 6 months’ stock. 

(c) Stores of Indian origin procurable elsewhere than in 

Bombay..6 months’ stock. 

(d) Stores of Indian origin procurable in Bombay . . 3 months’ stock. 

We recommend 1 that (a) should be reduced to 9 months’, (6) and (c) to 3 months' 
and (d) to 1 month’s stock. 
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CHAPTER XI. —The Army Department. 

1. Though the cost of the Army Department is not chargeable to Army 
» Estimates we have been asked to deal with it in our report, since it is so closely 

connected with the main subject of our enquiry. The establishment and cost 
of the department as provided in 1931-32 Estimates, and as they are under 
proposals made by the Secretary and already put into force, are shown 
in the table annexed to this chapter. The reductions are of 2 officers, 
2 superintendents and 8 assistants and clerks, and will result in savings 
estimated at over Rs. 80,000 a year. The work formerly done by the Estab¬ 
lishment Officer is now being done by the Director of Regulations and Forms 
whose cost is borne on Army Estimates. We understand that the department 
has undertaken to reduce three more first division assistants and one second 
division clerk gradually by absorption, as vacancies occur. 

2. As in the case of the staff of Army Headquarters and the staffs of 
commands, districts, etc., we have not had the time to examine in detail the 
appointments in the department, but we venture to submit certain observations 
on features in the system which appear to us to make, perhaps unavoidably, for 
work and consequently for expense. The Army Department is the Department 
of Government responsible for Army, Marine and Air Force Services. It is 
organised in the same way and possesses the same authority as other civil 
departments of Government, the portfolio being in charge of H. E. the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in his capacity as Army Member of His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s Council. The Secretary of the Department like the Secretaries of 
other civil departments possesses the right of access to H. E. the Viceroy and 
represents the department in the Legislature while the Army Member repre¬ 
sents the department in the Council of State. 

3. The Army Department though in close touch with Army Headquarters, 
is entirely distinct from those Headquarters. In certain matters, e.g., medals 
and ecclesiastical questions, it is directly responsible for actual administration; 
in the majority of matters the actual administration is carried out by 
Army Headquarters, but ministerial responsibility rests with the Army 
Department. From the Army Department alone can issue decisions in the name 
of the Government of India, and since Army Headquarters are a separate 
department any matter requiring a Government of India decision or any 
question which is under discussion in the name of the Government of India 
with the Home Government, Provincial Governments or other departments 
is referred to the Army Department, whether or not a question of principle is 
involved. The question is then considered by that department, which issues 
a letter embodying the decision or conveying the views of the Government of 
India. This involves the examination of each case in more or less detail and 
the typing, and in some cases the drafting, of the appropriate letter in the 
Army Department. Three sections each under an Assistant Secretary, are 
allotted to dealing with cases put forward by the various sections of Army 
Headquarters: thus one section deals with cases from the General Staff Branch 
and certain cases from the Adjutant General’s Branch ; another section deals 
with other cases from the Adjutant General’s Branch and part of the Quar¬ 
termaster General’s cases and the third section deals with the remainder of the 
Quartermaster General’s cases and the cases from the Master General of 
Ordnance. The department, we understand, does not exercise financial 
control: that is done by the Financial Adviser on behalf of the Government 
of India. Nor, we gather, in ordinary cases, where military and financial 
considerations are predominant and no question of government policy arises, 
does the department do more than give a formal authority to proposals agreed 
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to by the military authorities concerned with the concurrence of the Financial 
Adviser, or transmit to the Home Government or other government department 
the military and financial views. But the examination of cases preparatory 
to that formal authority and the typing of letters conveying that authority or 
transmitting views must necessarily involve work and staff. We appreciate 
that this separation of the Army Department from the Army Headquarters 
is inherent in the present constitution of the Government of India ; we also 
appreciate that so long as there is that separation and so long as the Army 
Department is the responsible government department, in theory it must 
examine independently through its own staff all cases which come before it. 
But it seems worth examination whether either by alteration of machinery or 
by delegation of powers, the work of the department on its formal side could 
not be considerably lightened, even though such lightening might involve a 
departure from theoretical principles. As regards machinery we suggest, for 
example, that where a case is referred to the Army Department for sanction, 
the sanction need not be embodied in a formal letter but merely recorded on the 
file which would be returned to Army Headquarters to issue the necessary 
instructions ; or, where it is a question of transmission of views to other 
government departments or to the Home Government on matters not involv¬ 
ing principles or government policy, the appropriate branch of Army Head¬ 
quarters might submit a letter duly prepared and typed and initialled by a 
responsible officer of Army Headquarters and only requiring the signature of 
the Secretary of the Army Department, or of his Deputy. It would be open 
to the Secretary (or his Deputy) to have any case examined by his own depart¬ 
ment before signature, if he thought fit, or to alter the wording, but normally 
that should not be necessary. This would save both examination and typing 
in the Army Department, and the extra work of submitting letters ready for 
signature which would fall on Army Headquarters would be so distributed 
among its many branches as not to involve any increase of staff there. As 
regards delegation of powers, from the specimen letters of authority which we 
examined there are many cases requiring Government of India’s formal 
authority which in themselves are comparatively unimportant and for the 
settlement of which the real responsibility must lie with the military and 
financial authorities. We suggest that the position should be examined to see 
whether such cases could not be disposed of by delegation of suitable powers 
from the Government of India. 

We believe that if the Army Department could be relieved of work on 
these lines, it should be possible to save the staff of at least one section, saving 
not less than, say, Its. 50,000 a year, We do not suggest that there should be 
any derogation of the Army Department’s powers, but only that it should be 
relieved of work in which the part it plays must necessarily be formal. 
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CHAPTEB XII— Miscellaneous. 

We offer the following observations on certain points reserved for con¬ 
sideration in our interim report in subjects which were generally covered by 
that report. 

(a) Central Purchase System and Purchase through the Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment (Interim Report, page 29, paragraph 7). —We regret that we have not been 
able in the time at our disposal to arrive at definite conclusions in regard to the 
Central Purchase Scheme and the extent to which the Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment should purchase on behalf of the army. These questions involve a pro¬ 
longed examination of details which we have not had the opportunity of carry¬ 
ing out, and we should also have-desired to take evidence from outside sources 
before reaching definite decisions. We therefore suggest that there should be 
a special enquiry into these matters. But we offer the following observations 
on them. As regards the purchase of ghi and grain under the central purchase 
scheme, the system differs from that ordinarily employed for the purchase of 
commodities for the army in that purchase is made, not by competitive tender, 
but through agents who are paid a commission on the quantity purchased. As 
a criterion of the prices paid, the Director of Contracts watches closely the 
market prices quoted by the newspapers and also ascertains the market rates 
from local government officials and chambers of commerce. But judging from 
the figures for a given month furnished to us by the Director of Contracts the 
discrepancy between these figures and the prices paid for army purchases is 
so great that the former would not appear to afford a very applicable criterion. 
In any future enquiry therefore it will need consideration whether any other 
data are available by which to confirm that the present system is more advan¬ 
tageous and desirable than that of competitive tenders. In making this com¬ 
ment we would emphasize that we do not in any way reflect on the way in which 
the present purchasing agents are carrying out their duties. As regards pur¬ 
chases through the Indian Stores Department considerations other than those 
of price enter into the question. Bor example military considerations may make 
it desirable that the purchasing agency for the army should be part of the 
military machine, while on the other hand the fostering of Indian products, 
which is a matter of both national and military importance, may possibly be 
most readily achieved by the Indian Stores Department. But on the question 
of price we suggest that any future enquiry may be facilitated if some inde¬ 
pendent authority, such as the audit authorities, examines the actual cost of 
purchases of similar commodities made by the Indian Stores Department and 
the Director of Contracts respectively over a given period and furnishes a 
report on the subject for use in that enquiry. 

(b) General Transport Position (Interim Report, page 36 , paragraph 4 ).— 
We understand £hat reports have been called for as to the possibility of reducing 
the total baggage carried by troops and that those reports have not yet been 
received, so that the military authorities have not been able to inform us of the 
result of their review of the general transport position. We are therefore in 
no better position to record a final recommendation than before. But our 
feeling that, in bulk, mechanical transport is being provided on too large a 
scale has been strengthened by a further report in the press to which our atten¬ 
tion has been drawn and which runs as follows:— 

“ For some months past the War Office has been considering the lessons 
~ of the 1st Division practice mobilization at Aldershot in August, 
when experiments were made in the reduction of the amount of 
baggage and transport taken by an infantry division. The 
experiment is regarded as having been an unqualified success. 
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As a result the Army Council is of opinion that a considerable 
reduction in the baggage and transport of an infantry division in 
war is both possible and desirable, and revised war establishments 
will be issued in due course.” 

We therefore strongly urge that every endeavour should be made, by reduc¬ 
ing the baggage to be carried, by encouraging the building up of a mechanical 
transport reserve in this country, and by scrutinizing the basis of 
jalculation to see whether it does not include a margin which might be 
eliminated, to effect a really substantial decrease in the figure of Rs. 197 lakhs, 
shown on page 34 of our interim report as being the total cost of mechanical 
transport in 1931. We recommend that the enquiries now being made by the 
military authorities should be pressed forward, and that, if as the result of those 
enquiries the figure of 197 lakhs cannot be reduced by 20 per cent., the military 
authorities should be asked to report to Government how such a reduction could 
be achieved and what would be its effect on the army’s efficiency and its pre¬ 
paredness for war. 

(c) Mechanical Transport Stores {Interim Report , page 38, paragraph 6 ).— 
We have been informed that the basis of holding stocks of mechanical transport 
stores and spare parts used to be 9 months’ peace stocks and 9 months’ 
mobilisation stocks plus 2 months’ stocks with units, making in all 20 months’ 
stock. 

Recently a departmental committee has been considering the complete 
stock position and has suggested a formula for basing calculations of stocks 
which will result in considerable reductions of stocks compared with the previous 
method. The essential feature of the formula is that the quantity of stocks to 
be held is calculated in a definite relation to the time it takes to obtain stocks 
from England. That time is at present reckoned as 6 months and the formula 
provides that at no time shall the stocks fall below the average consumption 
in half that time, i.e., three months, but the normal quantity of stocks held at 
any one time is considerably in excess of this minimum and varies between 
3 and 12 months average issues. 

The following figures show the value of stocks in hand on certain dates and 
the half yearly issues:— 


Half year ending. 


Value of stocks 
in hand. 
Lakhs Es. 

Value of half 
yearly issues 
Lakhs K». 

30th June 1929 



63-89 

10-39 

31st December 1929 

• • 

« 

. m . 63-01 

13-16 

30th June 1930 . 

• * 

• 

66-09 

16-82 

31st December 1930 

. 

♦ 

67-53 

21-53 

30th June 1931 


* 

75-70 

16-09 


It will be seen that the value of stocks has steadily risen. We are informed 
that the application of the formula has not yet taken effect and the rise is partly 
due to the influx of stores ordered in connection with the mechanisation pro¬ 
gramme. It is proposed in future to reduce the purchase of spare parts with 
new vehicles by half and it is hoped by this means and by the application of 
the new formula to reduce the quantity of stocks held very substantially. We 
recommend that the policy of reducing stocks should be vigorously pursued. 
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At present all mechanical transport stores and spare are held at Chaklala 
and the requirements of units in Southern India, including the Heavy Repair 
Workshop at Bombay, are met by despatching stores from Chaklala. This 
must involve a considerable cost in transport of stores back from Chaklala 
to Southern India after they have already made the journey from a port to 
Chaklala. We understand that it is considered that this extra cost is less than 
that of establishing a separate store in Bombay or that of purchasing stores in 
the local market in Southern India in cases where they are obtainable. We 
think, however, it would be worth while examining the position again to ensure 
that there is no cheaper method of supply than the system at present in force. 

(d) Hired Transport (Interim Report, page 41 ).—As regards the question of 
policy involved in the full use of army transport to avoid hiring charges, we 
were furnished at our visits to Lahore and Rawalpindi with figures showing 
that in one case from an expenditure on hired transport of Rs. 40,000 a reduc¬ 
tion to Rs. 20,000 had been made by the use of Government Mechanical Trans¬ 
port, after allowing for the cost of petrol, oil and lubricants, and that in another 
ease the use of Government Mechanical Transport combined with a greater 
efficiency of control had reduced the cost of hired transport from Rs. 1 ■ 60 lakhs 
in 1927-28 to Rs. 94,000 in 1930-31. We think on the whole that the balance 
of ad vantage lies in making use of the mechanical transport, which it is necessa ry 
to retain, to reduce hiring charges, provided always that Government animal 
transport cannot perform the duty. 

( e) Field Medical Units (Interim Report, page 61, paragraph 19 ).—An exami¬ 
nation has been made of the necessity for retaining mobilisation equipment for 
certain field medical units and also of the quantity of stores maintained by the 
medical store depots as “ mobilisation reserves ”. Wc have been informed that 
the number of field medical units allotted to the reserve has been reduced by 
12| and the equipment maintained has been returned to the various supply 
depots. 

(/) Priced Store Accounts [Interim Report, page 71, paragraph o (tan)].— 
We are informed that the approval of the Government of India, with the con¬ 
currence of the Auditor General and the Secretary of State, has been given to 
the abolition of the priced store accounts maintained by the Military Accounts 
Department in arsenals and ordnance, clothing and supply depots. This has 
enabled a considerable reduction in the personnel of the Military Accounts 
Department to be made and will result ultimately in a saving of approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 4,00,000 a year. 


(g) Unit Accountants (Interim Report, page 72, paragraph 5 ).—As regards 
the necessity for two accountants in British units, some of our members have 
examined the accounts both at unit headquarters and in a Command Control¬ 
ler’s office. They were satisfied that the work in a British unit was consider¬ 
ably greater than that in an Indian unit. But as a result of their examination 
we suggest that it is for consideration whether both in the Indian and the 
British units some simplification of work is not possible ; for example enquiry 
might be made into the possibility of devising a pay list with a carbon and 
flimsy to avoid making two copies of the list in manuscript, the possibility of 
utilizing machines for reproducing the names and rates of pay of the men, 
the possibility (as we have suggested elsewhere), of reducing audit queries. 
These suggestions do not pretend to stereotype or exhaust the lines on which 
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enquiry should be made. The feeling of those of our members who saw the 
actual working of the system was that there was a great deal of detailed work 
involving much labour ; possibly a.ll the work and labour are unavoidable, but 
it is certainly worth examination whether there are no means of reducing them. 
In this connection we suggest that when next a suitable officer of the Military- 
Accounts Department is in England he should consult the army pay and 
accounting authorities there whether any of the changes recently introduced 
in order to save staff and work could be profitably applied in India, without 
change in the basic Indian system. It has been suggested to us that, so long 
as the unit accountant system remains, reduction in work, at any rate in Indian 
units, would not mean a saving in staff because there is already in Indian units 
only one unit accountant; but it seems to us that it would not be incom¬ 
patible with the system for a unit accountant to look after two or more units 
at the same station. In any case, if a reduction of work were possible, it might 
be feasible to reduce one of the accountants in the British units. 

(h) Royal Air Force Depot and Park (Interim Report, page 94, paragraph 
12 ).—As regards the separate existence of the Aircraft Park at Lahpre and the 
Aircraft Depot at Karachi, some of us had the opportunity of seeing the Park 
at Lahore, but it was not possible to visit Karachi, We were informed that the 
Aircraft Park at Lahore is necessary as a distributing unit for all squadrons in 
the North-West Frontier Province as the Depot at Karachi is too far distant 
to permit of individual distribution direct to those units w ithout involving 
very considerable extra expense. On the other hand it has been represented 
that it would be impossible to absorb the Aircraft Depot into the Aircraft Park 
at Lahore not only on account of the large building programme which would 
be involved but also because it is essential to have a depot at the port of dis¬ 
embarkation and it is convenient also for distributing stores to units in Balu¬ 
chistan. Moreover the Aircraft Depot, apart from its functions as a stores 
depot, also provides for the repair and overhaul of aeroplane engines, in so 
far as such repair and overhaul cannot be undertaken by units. For this work 
British personnel are necessarily employed to a large extent and as the climate 
at Karachi is suitable for this personnel all the year round the work can be 
earned out more efficiently and economically than at Lahore. We accept the 
necessity for these two establishments. But at our inspection at Lahore our 
attention was again drawn to the separate section maintained by the Royal 
Air Force for the repair and overhaul of Royal Air Force motor vehicles. We 
referred to this point briefly in our interim report. Hitherto this section has 
formed part of the depot at Karachi, but arrangements are being made to 
transfer it to Lahore. This move will, it is anticipated, result in a saving of 
some Rs. 75,000 a year compared with the present arrangement, owing to the 
reduced cost of rail charges for vehicles sent down from the squadrons on the 
frontier and to economies in staff which can be made at Lahore. We agree 
that, compared with the previous arrangements, this is satisfactory. But we 
are not satisfied that the work could not be done still more economically at 
Ohaklala by the Army Repair Shop there. To utilize Chaklala would save 
still further rail charges on vehicles from the frontier and should effect additional 
economies in staff since it should be possible in our view for Chaklala to under¬ 
take the work without additional supervisory staff. At our request a conference 
between the experts of the Army and the Royal Air Force has considered the 
possibility of concentrating the work at Chaklala. We are given to under¬ 
stand that there are various technical objections to the proposal and it is 
suggested that it is doubtful whether any economy would result. But we think 
that a much stronger case than has as yet been presented to us should be 
made against the proposal before it is abandoned. , 
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At Lahore we were shown bodies of motor vehicles being built in the shops 
there, and were told that this manufacture was considerably more advantageous 
than the importation of bodies from England We understand that for army 
vehicles bodies are built by the railway companies and recommend that enquiry 
should be made whether this source of supply would be cheaper than manufac¬ 
ture in Royal Air Force shops. 


(Signed) M'OHD, AKBAR HOTI. 

„ SHIVDEV SINGH UBEROI. 

„ MOHAMMAD YAKUB. 

„ A. RAMASWAMI MUDALlAR. 
„ E. C. BENTHALL. 

„ F. C. BOVENSCHEN. 


A. SLATER, 
Secretary. 

New Delhi ; ") 

> 
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